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The Central Tower of the New Group of Buildings for the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind at Watertown, Mass. 
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| governors of the New England States. 


New England States, were in competition at 
the Boston show last month. There were also 
extensive exhibits by the agricultural colleges, 
farmers’ clubs and other organizations. Besides 
money prizes to the amount of four thousand | 
dollars, the awards included valuable silver | 
cups, six of which were presented by the six | 
It is 
proposed to hold hereafter a corn-show some- | 


| where in New England once a year, or, at 


INVITATION. 

VISITORS are always welcome at The | 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to | 
conduct them through the various departinents, 
and to point out the principal features of | 
interest. As practically the entire work of | 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in | 
addition to all the details of business and | 
editorial management, is carried on in this | 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- | 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


HE Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
which for more than seventy years has had 
a home in South Boston, overlooking the har- 
bor, has recently moved to a beautiful site 
in Watertown, on the Charles River. The 
grounds consist of thirty-five acres, and have 
large orchards and many beautiful shade-trees. 
The new buildings have cost, with their fur- 
nishings, about a million dollars. On the 
cover of The Companion this week appears a 
view of the great central tower, about which 
the buildings are grouped. It is a hundred 
and eighty feet in height, and can be seen for 
many miles. The school buildings, dormitories, 
workshops, chapel and other buildings are of 
brick and concrete, in the English collegiate 
Gothic style of architecture. It is an ideal | 
home for the famous school. 
The Perkins Institution is not an asylum or 
a refuge, but a privately endowed boarding- 
school for the blind. It has an academic year 
of the customary length, broken by the usual 
holidays. During the long summer vacation 
all of the pupils leave the institution and 
return to their homes. There are now about 
three hundred. Although it is a boarding- 
school, pupils from Massachusetts do not pay 
for their tuition, for the state grants thirty 
thousand dollars a year toward maintaining the 
school. It was the first school in the world to 
attempt a systematic education of the blind, and 
has been the model for numerous other schools, 
both in this country and in Europe. It was 
founded in 1820 by Dr. Samuel G. Howe of 
Boston, the husband of Julia Ward Howe. 
He began with six blind children that he 
brought together at his father’s house. In 
1832, public-spirited people of Boston organized 
the school on a substantial basis. For a time 
it oecupied the house of Col. Thomas H. Per- 
kins on Pearl Street, which he gave for the 
purpose; but in 1839 it moved to Mount Wash- 
ington in South Boston. Its present name was 
adopted at Doctor Howe’s request, in 1876. 


+ 
HE amount of building that is going on in 
a community is usually regarded as a 
trustworthy indication of its prosperity and 
growth. There is cause for congratulation, 
therefore, in the building statistics of New 
England for the first eleven months of 1912. 
They show that up to the end of November 
contracts had been made for new buildings to 
the value of a hundred and eighty-five million 
dollars, a gain of twenty-three millions over 
the corresponding period of 1911, and twice as 
much as the value of New England building 
contracts for the first eleven months of 1904. 
IAT New England soil can do, under 


I 

W favorable conditions and with close atten- 
tion to business, in producing potatoes, is 
indicated by the prizes for 1912 that a leading 
fertilizer company has recently awarded. Of 
seven prizes, six went to Maine and one to 
Vermont. The winner of the first prize raised 
five hundred and forty-five bushels of Green 
Mountain potatoes on an acre of land. The 
crops that took the other prizes ranged from 
that total down to four hundred bushels. The 
farmer who raises two hundred bushels to the 
acre is accustomed to think that he is doing 
well. So he is, if potato-growing is to be 
judged by the past, but it is evident that he 
can do much better. 


he 


HE second New England Corn Exposition, 

held in Boston late in November, was 
designed further to stimulate interest in corn- 
culture in this part of the country. Much 
more corn is raised in New England than was 
raised a few years ago, but in view of the 
repeated demonstrations that New England 
fields surpass those of any other part of the 
country in the amount of corn that can be 
raised on an acre, it is evident that the produc- 
tion can still be increased many fold with profit 
to New England farmers. More than a thou- 
sand exhibits of corn, representing all six of the rr 


you must have snow, use asbestos fiber. 


least, once in two years. 

ERE are half a dozen ‘Christmas - tree 

don’ts’’ that are worth a careful study by 
all who help to prepare or decorate Christmas | 
| trees at their homes or for church or school | 
entertainments. Keeping the advice in mind | 
will reduce the number of fires and other acci- 
dents that too often mar the happiness of the | 
season : 

Do not decorate your Christmas tree with 
paper, cotton, or any other inflammable mate- 
|rial. Use metallic tinsel and other non- 
| inflammable decorations only, and set the tree 
securely, so that the children, in reaching for 
things, cannot tip it over. 

Do not use cotton to represent snow. 


| 
| 


| 


If 


Do not permit children to light or relight 
the candles unless some older person is pres- 
ent. They may set fire to their clothing, and 
the tree itself will burn if its needles have 
become dry. 

Do not leave matches within reach of chil- 
dren at holiday time. Candles are meant to 
be lighted, and if the children can get matches 
they will try to light them. 

Do not make the slightest- change in the 
electric wiring without consulting an electrical 
inspector. 

Do not place decorations where they can be 
blown against a gas-jet by a current of air. 


& 
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FOX RANCHES. 


REEDING and rearing foxes for their 
B fur is an industry still carried on in 
Alaska. It was also tried a few years ago 
on the Maine coast, but with little suecess. An 
island was selected for the purpose two or 
three miles from the shore, far enough away 





|so that the foxes could not escape by swim- 


ming to the shore. But in a cold winter the 

water froze, and the ice made a bridge from | 

the island to the mainland. It is said by | 

Agnes Herbert in her book, ‘“Two Dianas in | 
Alaska,’’ that the foxes traveled over this, and | 
that they did not stop when they had reached 

the farther edge. 

In Alaska the ranchers have not this risk of 
ice. On the North Semidi the first fox ranch 
was established with the idea of making a great 
industry of raising blue foxes to supply the 
fur markets of the world. obody has made 
a fortune out of it, but the foxes can be reared 
to great perfection. ‘The animals are killed 
between November and January. 

The blue fox living wild is now exceedingly 


| rare in Alaska, but the islands set apart for the 


raising of them in domesticity are numerous. 
The one thing requisite is that the island be 
two miles distant from any other land. This 
is to guard against the foxes swimming 
away 

Sane of oe, —— have as many as a thou- 
sand head. he food provided is meal and 
fish, mixed aioe and given once a day. 
The beautiful creatures get to know the hand 
that feeds them, not dreaming that some day 
it will turn and rend them. It takes about 
nine months for the cubs to grow to maturity, 
and the litters usually number from six to 
eight. 

One or two islands go in for propagating the 
silver-gray fox, whose pelt i is worth much more 
than that of the blue. The silver- -gray foxes 
are, however, less profitable in the long run, 
because it is very difficult to take them without 
harming the fur. A blue fox will enter his 
death chamber, the box trap, without inquiry. 
Not so his cousin, the silver-gray. No 
scheming will induce him to enter anything 
that resembles a trap. 
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FOR THOSE LOST AT SEA. 


sa ROTECT us, O God, for the ocean is 
Pp vast, and our boats are but small!’’ is 
the devout and fervent prayer of the 
Breton sailor before saying farewell to the 
home land and setting out on the hazardous 
fishing voyages to the bleak Iceland seas— 
voyages that exact so many lives of strong 
men each year, through heavy fogs and wild 
storms, in payment for the harvest of cod. 


For the sailor who comes not back for 
mother, wife, sweetheart, or to the little farm 
among the rocks of Ouessant that he has 
helped to till between voyages, a memorial 
service of quaint and unique pathos is held. 
When the little three-master comes back from 
the seas of the far north to this fertile island 
on the French coast, and rough but sorrowing 
shipmates have to bring word to the family that 
Yann or Gilles was swept overboard on such 
a night of great storm, they make a small 
wooden cross, call it by *his name, and bring 
it to the home that he will never again enter. 
The good priest comes, and with him the friends 
and kinsmen of the lost sailor; and over the 
little wooden cross the prayers of the church 
are said, and the tears fall, as if it were in 
truth his body. 

This done, the cross is laid in a carven 
casket, which those present—forming in solemn 
procession—carry and place at the ‘foot of the 


| statue of Saint Pol, where they leave it and | 


return to their homes with grieving 


hearts, 
as from a real funeral ceremony. 


| hours. A great cogefor’ mM th 
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Always ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old 
Mustard. Tell your grocer you want and must have 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


No. one Genuine unless 
stumped Henderson. 

















Filled with 3 quarts of hot beer —_ keep warm for 


ori iy cold rooms. 
Fine for autos. SENT XPRES SS se D 

ANY NEW ENGLAND ADDRESS rok . 
Dorchester Pottery Works, 7 Preston Street, alle art Mass. 


Handifold 


Sanitary 
Toilet 








No waste paper or 
any germ - laden 
inaterial entersin- 
toit. If you doubt 
the importance of 
this, ask your physician. More economical 
than loose sheets or rolls because the Handifold 
package automatically serves one double 
sheet at a time and avoids all waste. 

The nickeled hook (free with every 3-package 
carton) is an ornament to any bathroom, and is 
the Ce ry most practical device ever. 

time you need toilet paper simply ask 

for % Mandifold” and the dealer will know what 
you want. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, * Boston. 

















Experience Goes Into 


Hub- Mark Rubbers 


Rubbers get all sorts of treatment. We 
are always at work trying to make our | 











rubbers strong enough to survive the con- | 


ditions they have to meet. 

Hub-Mark rubbers are reinforced with | 
extra stays at all exposed points. So they 
are well balanced, wearing evenly and 


| 


giving good service until the whole rubber | 


succumbs to old age. 


We put our best judgment and experi- | 
ence into Hub-Mark rubbers and do every- | 


thing we can to give you good value for 
your money. Meet us half way by taking 


the trouble to get a good fit and you will 


be more than satisfied with them. 
Standard First Quality 





Illustrations of various styles of Hub- Mark 
rubbers are appearing in the street cars. They 
cost no more than any other first-class rubbers and 
are made in styles to fit all shoes. Hub-Mark 
rubber footwear is made for all purposes, for men, 
women, boys and girls. 


The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


Established, 1853. MALDEN, MASS. 





DF BRIGGS CO. 


EN 


BRACELETS 


The instant you see a Carmen Brace- 
let, its beauty and practical value will 
appeal to you. You will like it better 
each time you wear it. Fits yourarm ¢ 
snugly, expanding or 
contracting automatic- 
ally, resting comforta- 
bly just where you want 
to wear it. ade of 
high - grade, oa filled 
stock in over 200 beau- 
tiful designs— plain or 
engraved, with watch, 
locket, stone-set or sig- 
net tops, or in the new 
combination tubular ef- 
fee ts. See that the name 
“Carmen”’ is stamped in- 
side —— acelet. It pro- 
tects yon from imitations. Comes ina 
neat zit box. All jewelers sell Carmen 
Bracelets, but if you can’t get what 
you want, we’ll send it to you from 
the factory. Write for catalog of Carmen 
tracelets and Briggs’ G iaareumiead 10-Year 

























BURDETT 


guarantees to PLACE them satis- 


COLLEGE 


PREPARES young men and 
young women to fill good-paying 
situations as Bookkeepers, Sten- 
ographers and Secretaries, and 


factorily when qualified. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 
BEGIN ANY MONDAY. 





CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
18 Boylston St., cor. Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Boil only 


five minutes. 


Thousands of 









people eannot drink coffee with- 
out being hurt by it, and primarily these were 
the people who took to using 


Old Grist Mill 


But now others who might possibly stand the 
effect of coffee-drinking don’t care to take the 
risk, and use Old Grist Mill because they like it. 

150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 














BENSDORPS, 


| ROYAL DUTCH 


, COCOA 


Dutch Cocoas are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas, 


Use only as much 


as of other makes because of its 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston 











MOIST 
WATER - COLOR 
SET. 


HIS box of Moist Water-Colors, in 

tubes, is designed especially for 
those who are not satisfied with any- 
thing less than a superior article. The 
Set is recommended by many artists. 
It contains 12 Colors imported from 
England, and 2 Brushes. The box is 
japanned, white inside and black out- 
side, and has a hinged metal palette 
and cover, as illustrated. 


CELLU 
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We have but a limited supply. 
Former price $1.00. While our 
stock lasts, 65 cents, post-paid. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, MAss. 
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WO weeks before Thanksgiving, when 
é the first frosts had stripped the leaves 
from the undergrowth of ash and bam- 
boo brier, Douglas discovered it. High, and 
green, and as round as a globe, it was grow- 
ing upon the leafless limb of a tall cypress 
that except at this spot, was clothed every- 
where in plumes of Spanish moss. Every 
morning, as he worked with the men re- 
claiming the abandoned rice ditches of the 
old plantation, or searching for the cattle 
along the “back levee,’’ Douglas’s eye went 
longingly to the big cypress. 

“Tt’s mistletoe!’’ he said to his sister 
Katherine, the week before Christmas, when 
she was with him one day at the edge of 
the swamp. “Those Cajun trappers said 
it was. Let’s bring it in and surprise the 
family with it on Christmas eve. ‘There 
won’t be much else,” he added, mournfully. 
**No snow or skating or sleighing—and not 
many presents, either.” 

‘“‘Never mind,” said Katherine, cheerily. 
“We're going to decorate that old spooky 
fireplace with holly and ivy and moss, and 
have real Christmas roses on the table, so 
that it will look like Christmas, anyway. 
And you can get the mistletoe, Doug.”’ 

It was the Harding family’s first winter 
in southern Louisiana. They had come to 
reclaim a six-thousand-acre plantation that 
for forty years had been relapsing into 
wilderness. Except the Baratarian trappers 
and hunters, they had no neighbors. It 
was thirty miles “out front” to the Missis- 
sippi, and Douglas’s fears about presents 
proved true; the week before Christmas a 
“norther’”’ blew down, and put an end to the 
plan to go in the launch to New Orleans for 
holiday shopping. 

“Tt’s worse for Buddy and the baby than 
for any one else,” said Katherine, when 
Douglas brought in his last load of Latania 
palms to clothe the great, bare dining-room. 
**And for mother,” she added. “But, Doug, 
if you get the mistletoe, and the funny old 
fiddler comes as he promised, and we fill 
the children’s stockings with little things, 
maybe they won’t notice the difference. We 
must make everybody laugh—and the mis- 
tletoe will help.” 

So in the middle of the afternoon of the 
day before Christmas, Douglas slipped off 
to get his surprise for the family. In their 
Northern home, none of them had seen 
mistletoe except in tiny sprigs. The boy 
had an ax and two ropes, one a hundred 
feet long, and the other about 
thirty feet long; but when, after 
crossing the fields to the back 
levee trail and following that for 
a mile to the mistletoe tree, he 
looked up through the young 
ash, he began nevertheless to 
doubt his ability to get the prize. 

All about the base of the cypress the black 
swamp water lay, and through the treetops the 
roaring norther was still flinging the long’ moss 
plumes wildly about. Hitherto Douglas had 
looked at the cypress only from the levee; from 
this new position he could see that it was encir- 
cled with bamboo briers and creepers. 

Before he could get to it he had to fell a small 
tree to make a bridge across the water and then 
to clear away the undergrowth. Before he was 
done he wished that he had brought one of the 
negro field-hands, for he had to work an hour 
before he could even begin to climb the tree. 

Douglas left the short piece of rope on the fallen 
tree, and began toclimb. For the first thirty feet 
he was aided by the vines that clung to the trunk. 
After that, it was almost thirty feet more to the 
lowest branch of the cypress; to reach this 
branch he had to shin all the way with the long 
rope with which he intended to haul up the ax, 
tied by one end to his belt. For several minutes 
Douglas paused on the limb; then he went on. 
Compared with what had gone before, the rest 
of the climb was easy, and he was not long in 
reaching the level of the big bunch of mistletoe. 
It was larger than a barrel, and whitish green 
with berries—such mistletoe as he had never 
dreamed of seeing. It grew well out on a bare 


limb and he saw that he would have to cut off | 


the limb and lower it; if he let the branch drop, 
the brittle twigs of the mistletoe would be broken. 
He drew up the ax and untied it. Then he 
cast another look to the ground. “It’s an awful 
distance down !”’ the boy muttered. Between the 
gray streamers of Spanish moss that waved below 
him he could see the cypress spikes jutting from | 
the black swamp water. Douglas guessed that | 
he was ninety feet above them; he would need 
nearly all of his line to lower the mistletoe. 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


“IT’S AN AWFUL DISTANCE DOWNI" THE BOY MUTTERED. 






mistletoe. Then, standing in 
the crotch of another branch, 

he began to cut ; he intended 
to take a turn with the rope 
round the butt of the cypress 
and lower his prize gently to 
the foot of the tree. 

Douglas chopped cau- 
tiously, for he was somewhat 
hampered by the high wind. 
The end of the limb, weighted by the mistletoe, 
bent lower as he hacked. When it seemed 
almost ready to break, the boy drove his ax into 
the trunk, stood back in the crotch, and began to 
haul gently on his rope. 

Then, so suddenly that he never knew exactly 
what happened, something gave way. Douglas 
heard a crash, and clutched wildly at the tree; 
the next instant he knew that both he and the 
mistletoe were plunging down, each at an end of 
the rope. Either a gust of wind had snapped the 
branch, or the slack of the line had upset him. 

Douglas had one agonizing glimpse of the 
sharp cypress spikes in the water directly below 
him ; then everything was blank. 


| conscious that he was dangling in mid-air and 
| that his body ached painfully. He reached out 
his arms, and touched nothing; he kicked in 
all directions, and hit nothing. Then slowly the 
great trunk of the cypress swung into view. 
Douglas looked up, and saw the bunch of mis- 
| tletoe swaying above his head. A gust of wind 
turned him about, and he saw the lowering sky 
over the tops of the fop@t. His belt had been 
| pulled up round his , and it was there that 
he felt the pain. He was hanging at the end of 
| sixty feet of rope; above the mistletoe the line 
was about forty feet long. Somewhere overhead, 





Without stopping to release the rope from his | hidden by the plumes of moss, it was caught 
belt, he reached out as far as he could and | over a branch. 


fastened the free end to the branch that held the| For a few moments he hung dazed and | 





When his senses returned, he slowly became | 
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him. However, he crawled over the end 
and when on top broke the mass until he 
found a foothold on the branch. 

The prospect daunted him. He noticed 
suddenly how dark the sky and the woods 
had become ; he could hardly see the home 
fields. Below him, the ash and laurel scrub 
and Latania palms hid the water. And 
although he peered anxiously above him, 
he could not at first make out the limb on 
which his life depended. As he twisted 
about for a better view, he felt the whole 
mass jar and grate under him. 

The rope had slipped once more! When 
he looked up again, he saw among the fly- 
ing moss streamers the limb from which he 
hung. It was partly broken and hung at 
an incline, and on the extreme end, held by 
nothing more than a stub, the line was 
caught. The boy had fallen on one side of 
the limb and the mass of mistletoe on the 
other, and had been brought to a stop by the 
rope. The shock of their combined weight 
had cracked the limb and bent it, so that 
the rope had slipped downward until it 
caught on the stub. 

Douglas was frightened to see how slight 
a hold the rope had on the limb. He had 
planned to climb the rope above the mistle- 
toe until he could reach the nearest limb, 
and then to come,down the trunk. But he 
saw that on his side of the trunk there were 
no near branches, and he realized moreovet 
that any further struggling on his part 
would either break the branch completely 
off or cause the rope to slip from the tiny 
stub. He dared not try to cimb farther. 
A gust of wind set his mistletoe perch to 
swinging, and an ominous cracking of the 
limb above made him sit rigid; he was 
afraid to move a muscle. 

Slowly the darkness settled over the 
swamp. The noise of the wind in the 
waving moss was terrifying. Once he saw 
a light far across the fields; he decided 
that it must be at the house, and he won- 
dered whether, in the bustle of the Christ- 
mas preparations, they would notice his 
absence. His father would suppose he 
was out after the stock. Only Katherine 
knew his errand, and she would be on the 
watch for him ; but would she grow alarmed 
and cause a search for him before the limb 
broke completely ? 

Then he wondered whether any one could 
aidhim? It seemed to him that the slightest 
jar on the ropes would send him crashing 
down into the swamp. As he 
sat in the swinging mistletoe, he 
grew chilled and half-sick from 
the motion. He was tempted to 
, jump and try to grasp the trunk 

of the tree; but it was too large 
rieyJackson ¢ and too far away for such an 

attempt to succeed. 
motionless. He was sure | Almost anything, however, was better than sit- 
that half his ribs were| ting there in the dark. He determined to test 
broken. Then he began to! the lines once more to see whether the branch 
move his arms again, and would hold. It was so dark that he could not 
felt about his belt. The rope | make out the nearest limb above him, or see how 
was tied at his back. By | far the broken branch had bent. 
slightly shifting the position | Slowly he got to his feet and looked up into 
of the belt he made himself | the darkness; then he cautiously pulled on the 
more comfortable. When | ropes. At that moment he again saw a glimmer 
he looked down at the|of light. He watched it disappear among the 






| flooded forest floor he was glad that he was | trees, then flash out. It was coming along the 


caught., If he had fallen all the way to the| back levee, a ridge barely a foot above the level 
ground, the cypress spikes would have impaled | of the swamp water. 
him. Fortunately, several branches had broken Suddenly a gleam of the light showed him his 
the force of his fall, for otherwise the jerk of the | sister’s red dress. He shouted, and she answered : 
line would have killed him. | “Q Doug, where are you?” As she stumbled 
Cautiously he pulled on the rope above him. | on through the palmetto and brier growth, her 
It seemed secure. He lifted himself by it enough | hair and skirt kept catching ; all the stories she 
to loosen his heavy belt and thus relieve his | had ever heard of the dread moccasin snakes and 
choked lungs. Then, after a struggle that tired | congos in the deep swamp were in her mind. 
his arms terribly, he drew himself up so as to sit | “I got frightened about you, and I slipped away, 
in the loop made by the stout leather strap. | thinking I’d meet you on the trail. Where are 
Although the position cramped his legs, he felt | you?” 
safer than he had before. “ITp here—on the mistletoe!’”’ he shouted. 
The mistletoe was at least twenty feet above | “‘But don’t come out on the logs—I’m likely to 
his head. Slowly, hand over hand, gripping | drop on you!” 
the line with his knees, he began to draw himself | Katherine stopped and stared up. The rays 
up. When his strength was gone, he twisted his | of the lantern illumined the ghostly streamers of 
arms about the rope and rested. Then he strug-| the moss. Fora time that was all she could see 
gled upward again until he was directly beneath | then, against the gray and moving curtain, she 
the round, green mass. Once he felt the rope | made out the round, dark ball of the mistletoe, 
slip; he stopped climbing, and looked apprehen- | and as it swung, she saw her brother’s white 
sively first up at the moss-draped branches and | face. But she could not see the ropes. 
then down at-the cypress spikes in the swamp. In spite of his warning, she crept out on the 
The trunk was five feet beyond his reach, and | logs above the swamp water and looked up again. 
he saw no way to get to it. This time she saw the great arch of the tree many 
When he dared to move again, he caught hold | feet above him, and she knew what had hap- 
of the broken branch on which the mistletoe grew. | pened. She gasped with fear as she ran back to 
The mistletoe itself was too brittle to trust with | the levee; then she stopped and raised the lan- 
his weight, and yet it was stiff enough to make | tern above her head. “O Doug, don’t you move! 
his climbing over it difficult ; it was like trying to | I’ll run and get the men !’”’ 
climb on a ball that was always turning toward| “It’s a mile,’ he called down, “and every time 
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A TEST OF _FRIENDSHI 


If I could 
But 


the wind blows hard the rope slips! 
only catch the vines on the main trunk! 
I’m afraid to move!” 

Katherine had picked up the short piece of 
rope that he had left on the logs. “If I could 
climb part way up the vines, I might throw this 
up and draw you in to the tree!” she cried. 

“Don’t come underneath!” he warned her. 
“And don’t fall into that water! I don’t know 
how deep it is round the cypress butt.” 

In spite of his protests, she tied a loop in one 
end of the rope, and then went on courageously. 
He stared down at her as she forced her way to 
the tree and upward through the thick vines. 
When she had climbed a few feet, she hung her 
lantern on a shoot, and scrambled on sturdily. 
But when she reached the point where Douglas 
had begun to shin up the bare trunk she was 
baffled. And the mistletoe swung almost twenty 
feet above her and five feet out. 

“Kate, if you try to throw that line, you’ll 
fall!’’ Douglas shouted. 

She did not heed him. She clung to the vine 
with one hand, and threw therope. It fell short. 
Then she slowly drew it in, coiled it, and threw 
it again. She tried repeatedly to reach him, but 
although once she missed him by less than a foot, 
she failed each time. Her fingers were wedged 
between the vines and the trunk of the tree, and 
they ached cruelly. She 
was dizzy from the unac- 
customed exertion. 

**Wait!’’ he called 
down. “I can break off 
a piece of the branch in 
the mistletoe, and maybe 
reach it the next time, 
And, Kate, if I catch it, 
swing me in carefully. 
We mustn’t pull hard, 
either of us!” 

He lay down on the 
mistletoe, and holding 
the rope in one hand, — 
held the cypress stick 
down as far as he could 
reach. His weight made 
the mass tip until he was 
almost under it. Once 
more Katherine coiled 
the rope and hurled the 
looped end upward. 
With a thrust of the 
stick Douglas caught the 
line. 

For an agonizing mo- 
ment neither dared to 
move. Then Katherine 
began to pay out the 
slack, and Douglas 
slowly drew in the stick 
on which he had caught 
the line. When it came 
within reach he hardly 
breathed. Even then he 
could not grasp it, for his 
other hand held the rope that supported him. 
But as he slowly swung in the wind, he saw 
that his foot was coming near the loop that 
hung over the stick. Carefully he moved the 
stick nearer until with his toe he could touch the 
rope. When it began to slip from the stick, he 
pressed his boot against it, and slowly worked 
his toe into the loop. Then, with a gasp of 
relief, he drew himself up. 

“Tighten the line a little!”? he said, and she 
did so. 

At last he had the rope, a light but strong tiller 
cord, in his hand. His sister did not need to be 
told what to do. She drew her end of the rope 
under the thick stem of the vine, and made it fast. 
Dougias tied his end to the branch that held the 
mistletoe; then they looked at each other. Kath- 
erine smiled faintly at him; then, taking the 
line, she began to draw on it; but at the first 
attempt to swing the mistletoe toward the trunk, 
a warning crack came from above. Katherine 
stopped pulling, and looked down at the cypress 
spikes. 

“I think you can slide down the line, Doug,” 
she said. “I'll try to hold it tighter.” 

Now, slipping off his belt he tied the rope that 
was attached to it and that had originally saved 
him, tv the limb on which the mistletoe grew. 
Next, winding his feet about the small line, he 
cautiously lowered himself until he swung clear 
of the mistletoe. In another moment he was 
coming hand over hand down the twenty feet of 
rope to the point where Katherine had made 
it fast. It was slender, and it cut his hands 
cruelly. 

Suddenly he crashed into the vines close to his 
sister. That last jar broke the stub on the limb 
above. They heard it snap; the great ball of 
mistletoe shot by their heads and plunged down 
into the water. They clung to each other and 
stared down, too breathless to speak. 

At last Douglas gasped. “Well, sister, we got 
it, didn’t we?” 

“T should think so! Now who’s going down 
first? It’s an awful climb!” 

“Kate, you’re a brick! We'd never have got 
that mistletoe, and I’d never have got home to 
hang it, if you hadn’t been the bravest girl in the 
world.” 

They climbed down from the tree, and dragged 
the mistletoe, much crushed and bruised, out 
of the swamp water. An hour later, tired and 
seratched, they bore the precious burden into 
the presence of the astonished family. 
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a birthday pres- 
ent for her school- 


A 
mate Henrietta 


a test of friendship to 
tell each other things 








Harri 
Fulcher, Elizabeth aS 


Graham chose a white- 
covered book. The ‘ 
cover of it bore the 
word “Friendship” in 
gold letters, encircled by a wreath of forget-me- 
nots. Elizabeth had seen the book in Smith & 
Bender’s window, and had shyly purchased it 
for the birthday that was soon to come. She 
read a few of the verses, and was touched by the 
sentiment of them. 

Henrietta lived in the finest house in the 
village, an old-fashioned place, with spacious 
| grounds. White columns supported the broad 
| Piazza. A wide drive swept through a high 
gateway covered with vines. Just inside this 
gateway, under a giant willow, there had been 
built years ago a little stone bench, and here 
Elizabeth and Henrietta were accustomed to 
wait for each other. 








| It seemed to Elizabeth that everything about 
| Henrietta was ideal—her home, her parents, her 
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THEY SAT UNDER THE LILAC-BUSH IN THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


| own personality. Elizabeth was happy because 
Henrietta had chosen her from all the girls to be 
her friend. She would have been surprised and 
hurt if she had heard any one find fault with 
Henrietta for holding herself apart from most of 
the other girls, as if she thought that her 
wealth, happiness and beauty made her superior 
to them. Elizabeth was blind to such things in 
Henrietta. 

The day Elizabeth bought the birthday gift 
she went to Henrietta’s, and as they sat under 
the lilae-bush in the old-fashioned garden, Eliza- 
beth, with the secret of the book in her mind, 
turned the conversation to the subject of friend- 
ship. Then, with a sudden pang, she found 
that she and Henrietta differed in regard to it. 

“A true friend,’’ said Henrietta, “‘will tell her 
friend the faults she sees in her. ‘That is the 
real test of friendship.” 

Elizabeth pondered the words. She was won- 
dering whether by any chance Henrietta’s friend- 
ship for her would stand such a test. She did 
not for the moment think of the test as applying 
to herself, because she was so wholly devoted to 
Henrietta that a test seemed unnecessary. 

“Henrietta,” she said, “‘would you tell me my 
faults ?”” 

Henrietta leaned back against the stone bench 
with a judicial air. 

“Of course, Elizabeth, if you wish me to. I 
accept the test.’’ 

Elizabeth waited almost breathlessly. 

“IT think,” said Henrietta, “that you are too 
fond of praise; that you often do things with 
the expectation of being praised, and are dis- 
appointed if you do not receive it.” 

“Oh!”’ said Elizabeth, and queer little hot 
feelings went from her heart up into her cheeks 
| and back down again. She was torn by many 
emotions. A sense of injustice came first; then 
| the possibility that she might indeed have such 
| a fault awoke in her a feeling of dissatisfaction 
| with herself. The realization that Henrietta 
thought that she had it was as painful to her as 
| if their friendship had come to a sudden end. 

How could Henrietta care for her at all if that 
| were in her character? Elizabeth quite lost 
herself in these considerations. 

“Well,” said Henrietta, ‘now, of course, you 
| will tell me mine.’”’ 
| “Your faults?” said Elizabeth; and then she 
realized that until that moment she had not 
| thought of the possibility that Henrietta might 
| have any faults. How strange that it should be 
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able to hear! 





spite of the queer pain 
in her heart, “‘I don’t believe you have any. Of 


since we came to live on Front Street,—but in 
that time I have never seen any fault in you.’ 

Henrietta was divided between satisfaction in 
appearing thus faultless in the eyes of Elizabeth 
and in her certainty in regard to the test of friend- 
ship. She pursed her lips, then smiled a little, 
and said, “You must watch, : Elizabeth, until 
you find something and tell me. I ‘shall never 
be able to think you as true a friend as I am 
until you do.” 

Not long after, Elizabeth rose to go home. 
Henrietta said in a disappointed tone, “I thought 
you would stay and read. I wanted to begin 
the book Uncle George sent me.’ 

But Elizabeth could not stay, although when 
she had planned to come 
she had thought the whole 
lovely afternoon not too long 
to be with Henrietta. Now, 
however, she did not seem to 
want to stay. 

She was glad that her 
mother was out when she 
reached home, and that she 
could go up-stairs unnoticed. 
When she was in her own 
room with the door closed, 





to free themselves in words 
and tears: “Too fond of 
praise—too fond of praise, 
and not pleased if I do not 
receive it!”” And Henrietta 
had said the words, Henri- 
etta thought it! “The test 
of friendship—the test of 
friendship !” 

Through her open window 
she heard the voices of her 
father and mother, who were 
coming home. They were 
such a dear father and 
mother ! 


rate they loved her and had 


her, or surely they would 
have told her of it. 

Then a different thought 
came. If she could have 
borne this correction from 
her mother, why could she 
not bear it from Henrietta? Was not the 
real test, after all, in receiving the truth? Was 
she enough of a girl to take Henrietta’s word 
as the revelation of a true shortcoming that 
she must correct in herself, to go about it in a 
businesslike way, to be thankful to Henrietta 
and to keep up the old relations? It led her 
into such mazes of thought that she went 
down to supper a little dazed—as if she were 
not Elizabeth Graham at all, but some other, 
unfamiliar person. 


have known of the sensation of inferiority that 
time and time again during the evening passed 
over the girl. It was a strange experience; she 
could not remember that she had ever been con- 
scious of herself before. The delightfulness of 
other people was always appealing to her, the 
joy of life was always in her heart. 

Every morning in pleasant weather she waited 
on the stone bench under the willow-tree for 
Henrietta to come out, that they might go to 
school together. She would hear the front door 
slam, and then in a moment Henrietta would 
appear with smiling face and waving hand. 
Elizabeth walked down the village street the 
next morning just as usual, and seated herself on 
the white bench. She tried to have the old 
enjoyment of the trees and birds, the same happy 
expectancy of seeing Henrietta. 

The door slammed. Henrietta was coming, 
but she neither smiled nor waved her hand. A 
strange coldness swept over Elizabeth. Probably 
Henrietta had thought up other faults by this 
time, and did not want her for a friend any 
more. There was no imagination about it. 
Something had changed Henrietta. Except for 
a few words, she was silent all the way to school, 
entirely preoccupied ; Elizabeth’s presence seemed 
nothing to her. 

During the recitation in mathematics that 
came in the second period, Elizabeth’s thought 
reverted to the afternoon before. Miss Gordon’s 
voice asking for the theorem seemed to recall 
something to her. In a flash she saw the girls 
as they sat about the classroom the morning 
before. She was standing, explaining the diffi- 
cult polynomial theorem. Miss Gordon’s voice 
seemed again to be expressing her praise and 
approbation of such an excellent explanation, 
and she saw Henrietta’s face—yes, Henrietta’s 
face with a dark look upon it that was almost 
envious. It seemed in the fleeting moment an 





her repressed feelings began | 
| She did not know what it might mean, and she 


She was calmed | 
by the thought that at any | 


never seen this ugly fault in | 


| 


| 


that were so disagree- | theorem was gone from her; her mind was a 








‘to the left. 


explanation of Henrietta’s attitude in the after- 
noon. 

These reflections had taken such a short time 
that Miss Gordon thought Elizabeth was merely 
hesitating to collect her thoughts. But when 
Elizabeth came to herself, she found that the 


blank in regard to it, and for the first time in 


“Why, Henrietta,” | the term, Elizabeth Graham failed in her mathe- 
said Elizabeth, feeling | matics and sat down. 
the old loyal love in | girls looked at her with startled glances. Even 


course, I have only really known you a year,— | surprise. Elizabeth felt dull and unhappy. The 


Miss Gordon and the 


on Henrietta’s face, which had worn a far-away 
expression all the morning, there- came a look of 


moment seemed to have revealed so much to her, 
and her failure was so humiliating. 

Henrietta waited for her after school, but as 
they walked home together did not express any 
sorrow in regard to Elizabeth’s failure. She 
was as silent as she had been in the morning, 
and at the gate said a hurried good-by instead 
of the usual lingering farewell. 

Elizabeth was not so well able to conceal her 
trouble that evening, and her mother saw a little 
tear stealing down her cheek as they sat on 
the piazza, with Elizabeth leaning against her 
mother’s knee. 

Her father spoke: ““There isa rumor of trouble 
in the Mercantile Bank. It is only a rumor, of 
course, but the bank examiner is here.”’ 

Elizabeth caught the words, “the Mercantile 
Bank.” Why, that was “Mr. Fulcher’s bank,” 
as they often said—the bank of which Henrietta’s 
father was the president. She sat up, suddenly 
alert. 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Mrs. Graham. ‘These 
bank troubles mean so much worry and sus- 
pense.” 

Elizabeth was thinking rapidly. Perhaps the 
rumor was true, and that was the reason why 
Henrietta had acted so differently that day. 
Perhaps it was trouble that had changed her. 


did not wish to have trouble come to Henrietta 
or her father; but she could not help the little 
half-glad throbs that would come now and then 
when she thought that perhaps it explained why 
Henrietta was so different. She quite forgot the 
test of friendship. 

When Elizabeth came down to breakfast the 
next morning, her father was reading the paper, 
the head-lines of which left nothing to the imagi- 
nation in regard to the Mercantile Bank. Eliza- 
beth looked over her father’s shoulder, and read : 

‘Suspension of the Mercantile Bank. Ex- 
aminer finds shortage in accounts. Officials 
implicated. President Fulcher refuses to give 
information.’’ 

As Elizabeth read on down the column, she 
saw that the article was full of insinuations 
against Mr. Fulcher himself. It hinted at luxu- 
rious living on the savings of the poor, dishonest 
methods, speculation. 

“Q father,”’ she said, “it is not true, is it?” 

“No,” said her father, firmly. “Mr. Fulcher 
is an honorable man. This paper is a political 
organ, and just at this time it is only too glad to 
make things look bad for him. But it is true 
that the Mercantile Bank has temporarily closed 
its doors.’’ 

Elizabeth walked slowly down the tree-bordered 
street that morning. The most thrilling bird 
song failed to reach her ears. She was thinking 
many things. New possibilities, new situations 
were forcing themselves upon her. The morning 
paper had been read in nearly every home in the 
village. It had been read in Henrietta’s home. 


Her mother wondered what had happened, | She sat down on the white stone bench and 
and would have wondered more if she could | waited. Would Henrietta come at all? 


What 
should be her manner toward Henrietta? Should 
she kiss her and tell her she knew the things 
were untrue that were said about her father, or 
should she just keep still and act as if nothing 
had happened? If Henrietta did not come, 
ought she to go to the house? As she was won- 
dering about these things, she heard the familiar 
slam of the door, and in a moment saw Henrietta 
coming down the drive. There was no smile on 
her face, no waving of the hand. She was pale, 
but Elizabeth thought she had never seemed so 
tall and erect before. Elizabeth’s whole heart 
went out to her in love and sympathy. 

But Henrietta looked neither to the right nor 
She did not even look toward the 
meeting-place, and did not see Elizabeth until 
she stepped out from under the willow -tree. 
Then a quick spasm seemed to cross her face. 
Silently they traversed the familiar walk to 
school. Groups of gossiping girls stood about 
the yard and in the halls. Henrietta passed them 
with high head and unseeing eyes. Elizabeth, 
with her sympathetic understanding, had caught 
Henrietta’s feeling and entered into her suffering, 
in thus appearing at school when her father’s 
name was in every mouth and her father’s repu- 
tation hanging in the balance. 

There was another silent walk home again 
after school. Henrietta’s pride and misery 
seemed to hold her away from Elizabeth so that 
she could not speak. Elizabeth’s love compre- 
hended Henrietta, concealed her own hurt, and 
was faithful until Henrietta should need it. The 
matter was too delicate for her to say anything. 

For three days Elizabeth was Henrietta’s 
shadow, her body-guard. No girl dared to say 
anything before her about Henrietta or Mr. 
Fulcher. Words were few between them, but in 
the silence they seemed to become closer friends. 
The fourth day the morning papers announced : 

“Confession of the Cashier of the Mercantile 
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Bank to Falsified Accounts—No One Else Im- 
plica' 
Elizabeth, waiting that morning, saw Henrietta | 


| would have run away and hidden if you had not 


| been on the bench waiting for me. I wanted to 
tell you, but I couldn’t. Only a week ago | | 





private secretary to the governor, and report for 
duty when it was convenient. I served as assist- 
ant secretary for about seven months ; then, when 


coming down the drive. She noticed that her | was telling you what I believed was the test of | | I lacked three months of being twenty-one years 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes shining. With | friendship, and I said that hateful thing to you. O | old, 1 was promoted to be private secretary. 


all the other girls Henrietta remained distant | 
and cold, but she and Elizabeth walked home | 


that night with their arms round each other. 
The following morning came this announce- 
ment in the papers: 


“The Hon. Ronald Fulcher, the president of | 


the Mercantile Bank, has made good the shortage 
in the accounts of the cashier, and the bank will 
resume business on June 10th.” 

June 9th was Henrietta’s birthday. Sheasked 
Elizabeth to take supper with her. Elizabeth 
had looked at the little book with “Friendship” 
on it many times during the week, but for some 
reason the white-wrapped parcel in her hand 
was not the book at all, but a box containing a 
little gold heart with “‘H’’ engraved on it. She 
handed it to Henrietta with a flushed face. “I 
hope you’!] like this little heart, Henrietta.” 

And Henrietta, the proud, threw her arms 
round Elizabeth, and said, with tears and little 
gasps, “O Elizabeth, how can you love me at 
all? I have been so hateful and cold to you, 
when all the time during the week I have thought 
over and over again, ‘No one ever had a friend 
so true as Elizabeth.’ I never could have gone 
through the week without you. That first morn- 
ing, when father said I must go to school, I 





SAW General 
| Grant for the first 
time in May, 1865, 
at the review of the 
Army of the Potomac, in Washington, 
soon after the close of the war. He 
was standing in full view on the 
Presidential stand, and was holding his hat 
slightly raised. I was then sixteen years old, 
intensely loyal, and at an age when I would 


naturally be attracted by the personality of a great | 


soldier. I was the elder son of Stephen A. 


Douglas; just four years earlier, I had received | 


my father’s dying message to support the Consti- 
tution and obey the laws of the United States. 
The impression that General Grant made upon 
me I shall never forget, indeed, I have never fully 
understood it. In that moment of supreme glory, 
I expected to see him wear an expression of 
triumph, or at least of elation; but his calm, 
impassive face, with a tinge of sadness, seemed 


looking beyond the present, into the future or | 


back into the past. Certainly the features wore 
no expression of the conqueror. 

I was then a student at Georgetown University, | 
and when I was not in college, made my home | 
with my stepmother in Washington. I told her | 
of my earnest desire to meet General Grant. | 
Shortly afterward we called at his home, and in 
her charming manner she frankly repeated to 
him all that I had said. 

I was embarrassed by her unexpected candor, 
but was quickly reassured by the pleasant smile 
and kindly manner of the general. He had met 
my father in Illinois not long before his death, 
and admired his career, especially his devotion to 
the Union. 

From about the time of our visit until his elec- 
tion to the Presidency, General 
Grant lived in the house that had 
been given to him in what was then 
called Minnesota Row. It was one 
of a block of three houses that V ice- 
President Breckenridge, Senator 
Rice and my father had built in 
1856, for their residences. After my 
father’s death we moved back to the 
old home, almost directly across New 
Jersey Avenue. Our families be- 
came quite intimate, and I was often 
at General Grant’s house. Mrs. 
Grant treated me with a motherly 
kindness that won my sincere and 
lasting attachment. 

In 1866, General Grant accompa- 
nied President Johnson on his 
famous “swing round the circle,’ 
during which the President visited 


Robert Fooupias | maa 


StisPrivate Secretary Weide. Although was | 





STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 


Elizabeth, you have shown me that the true test of 
a friend is to stand by you and under- 
stand, not caring for circumstances 
or silences. When I was going by 
Smith & Bender’s store this morn- 
ing, I saw this little book called 
‘Friendship,’ and I bought it for you 
as just a little sign that I think no 
one ever had a friend like you.” 

Elizabeth’s heart swelled with joy 
and pride in Henrietta. She was 
indeed the ideal friend she had 
dreamed her. 

When she reached home, and had 
gone to her room, she took out the 
other little white book, the counter- 
part of the one Henrietta had given 
her, and held the two side by side. 
How many things had happened 
since she had brought the first one 
home! How much stronger and 
sweeter friendship was than she 
had even dreamed! She felt almost as if one | 
of those books represented Henrietta and the | 
other herself. 

**T wo friends,” she said, “with just the same 
thoughts in ea 








born in North Carolina, | 

and had many relatives in that state, I | 

looked upon Illinois as my home, and fully 

intended to go to Chicago; but a chain of 

unforeseen circumstances made me a permanent 
resident of my native state. 

As I was only eighteen years old, my relatives 
persuaded me to remain in North Carolina until 
| I became of age. They pointed out that in the 
meantime I could study law and get my law 
license while I was looking after my property, 
and that I could then go to Chicago as a lawyer 
and not as a law student. 


My Call at the White House. 


N July, 1868, when North Carolina was read- 
| mitted to the Union and the state government 

was reorganized, Governor Holden appointed 
me his private secretary. It was a position that 
| brought me into contact with the leading politi- 
cians of both parties. Soon afterward, I was 
| appointed aid to the governor, with the rank of 
colonel, a title by which I was generally known 
| until I went on the bench of the supreme court 
of the state. 

In March, 1869, soon after General Grant was 
inaugurated, I called on him at the White House, 
in behalf of a friend. Toward the end of our 
interview he said to me, ‘What can I do for you 
personally?” I thanked him, but said frankly 
that I did not think it would be advisable for me 
to accept any office that he could afford to give to 
a man of my age. 

He hesitated for a moment, and then asked me 
if I would like to go abroad. I told 
him I did not care to go abroad, 
and that moreover I believed that 
most young men who were educated 
abroad, or who lived long abroad, 
became unfitted for American life. 
He seemed much amused, but I do 
not remember that he made any 
comment. 

That evening, as his family had 
not yet moved into the White House, 
I called at his home. Mrs. Grant | 
greeted me cordially, and said she 
was sorry that I had declined the 
position of secretary to the President. 
I was astonished. Mrs. Grant then 
said that the general had told her 
that I had declined the position; 
they both regretted it, since they 
had hoped to have me with them. 











ROBERT E. LEE. 


FROM F. H. MESERVE'S COLLECTION 
OF AMERICANA 


When he became President, General Grant 
took with him to the Execu- 
tive Mansion, as it was then 


staff, Generals Dent, Porter 
and Babeock. Since the 
house was crowded, I occu- 
pied a room with General 
Dent, who was Mrs. Grant’s 
brother and who had been a 
classmate and roommate of 
General Grant’s at West 
Point. It was the beginning 
of a warm friendship between 
us that was never broken. 
Various matters that grew 
out of the war, or that came 
with the change from one 
administration to another, 
brought enormous crowds to 
the White House. It was 
impossible for the President 
to see more than a small proportion of his 
callers, and it was one of my duties to find out 
who those people were, and whether or not they 
had any real business with the President. At 
that time no one, outside of a few special classes 
of visitors, could see the President without first 
submitting the object of his visit to one of the sec- 
retaries. The result was that, except for those 
who merely wished to shake hands with him, 


three-fourths of the callers never saw the Presi- | 


dent. 

The method of admitting large crowds for the 
President to receive standing had not then been 
adopted. General Grant sat at the head of his 
Cabinet table, with a chair on each side. If you 
were admitted at all, the President asked you to 
take a seat, and gave you a patient hearing. 

The President was a good listener, so good, 
that at times he was exasperating. He could 
listen to a long statement without showing by 
word or look the slightest indication of its effect. 
He could look at you and through you, or into 
absolute vacancy, as best 
suited his mood; and yet 
he was never discourteous. 
He had a mind that reflect- 
ed deeply, and, although 
this was less apparent, an 
alert mind. He caught 
everything that was said, 
and, no matter how ob- 
securely a remark was 
worded, knew what the 
speaker meant. 

The change from mili- 
tary to civil surroundings 
made President Grant at 
first more reserved in his 
speech than he would have 
been if he had been familiar 
with the ways of politi- 
cians. But although he 
was reserved, he could talk 
easily and accurately; he 
always knew what he 
wished to say, and made 
it clear to others. To 
those who approached him 


frankly and directly, he talked with the same | 


frankness, as far as circumstances would permit ; 


but any attempt to beat round the bush at once | 


put him on his guard. 

In my office I took down upon a separate slip | 
of paper the name of each caller and a note that | 
would remind me of his business; if there was 
any chance of his seeing the President, I asked 
him to call on the next reception day. After the 
office was closed I submitted the slips to the 


President, briefly explained them to him, and | 


wrote his answer on the back of each slip. 
Of course, if the business was important, I at 





U. S. GRANT. 
FROM F. H. MESERVE’S COLLECTION OF AMERICANA 


|of the feelings of others. Occasionally he re- 
lapsed into the familiar “Robert,” but 1 do 
not remember his ever calling me “Colonel.” I 
suspect that he did not value my militia title as 
highly as 1 did; and he may have felt that it did 
not accord with the fitness of things that a man 
as young as I should by honorary appointment 
outrank so many veterans. 


called, three members of his | 


Simple, Courteous and Kind. 


HE qualities that impressed me most deeply 
T were the simplicity and directness of his 

character, and his unvarying courtesy and 
kindness to those who were under him, No 
employé had any hesitation in speaking to him, 
and his secretaries felt free to express their 
opinion on any subject. He listened to us 
patiently, and then followed his own judgment. 
It was hard to change him after he had once 
made up his mind, not because he had pride 
of opinion, but because of the force of his 
convictions. 

If he were convinced that he had made a 
mistake, especially if it involved an injustice to 
others, he promptly corrected it as far as lay 
within his power. A United States marshal 
who had been removed from office and who had 
afterward been indicted was promptly acquitted 
when his case came to trial. The President 
thought that some reparation should be made to 
the man because he had been indicted unjustly, 
and since his position had been filled, the Presi- 
dent gave him another important position. If 
he had merely been removed from office that 
probably would have been the end of the matter. 

On one occasion I carried in the names of two 
| men whose business seemed important, As soon 

as their names were mentioned the President 
said, “Yes, 1 know what they want, and I cannot 
see them.” He then said that these two men 
and some of their friends had persuaded him to 
remove two prominent officials in their state, and 
to appoint them to the vacancies; that the ones 
who had been turned out had convinced him 
that he had made a mistake, whereupon he had 
promptly reappointed them; and that the men 
who had now come to see him wanted the occu- 
pants turned out again. “I may have done 
wrong,””’ he added, “but I 
have done the best I could, 
and I cannot reopen the 
maatter,’’ 

Once a Senator called 
just before three o’clock, 
and remained with the 
President for more than 
an hour. He was an able 
man, but he was one of 
those Senators who, Sena- 
tor Vance said, could be 
counted on to empty the 
Senate in two minutes and 
a half in case of fire. 

After he had left, the 
President remarked, with 
an air of resignation such 
as he sometimes showed, 
that he had a bad headache, 
and had wanted to take a 
ride, but that the Senator 
was a good man whose 
feelings he did not like 
to hurt by leaving him 
abruptly. Since the 
Senator’s business was soon done, the President 
| expected him to leave at any minute. 

“What did you say?” I asked. 

| “I did not say anything. I was in hopes 
that he would talk himself out, and I was afraid 
of giving him a fresh start if I said anything.” 

“What did he talk about?” I again asked. 

“The state of the Union,” replied the Presi- 
dent. 

Persons who heard some of the speeches that 
were delivered at that time in Congress, when 
the House was in committee of the whole, will 
appreciate the full meaning of that remark. 


once took the matter to the President ; moreover, 


there were many men whose business I did not | 


ask ; I merely announced their presence. Sena- | 
tors and members of Congress walked into the | 
President’s office unannounced between the hours 
of ten and twelve. Often, if they came after 


hours, when the President was out or was en- | 


gaged, they left some messages for him. 


Usually, when I took my notes to the Presi- | 


dent, I explained them in a few words, and he | 
quickly decided which callers he would see ; but | 


The Letter From the Minister. 
O one occasion I found him trying to read a 


letter that had been written to him by 

a personal friend who was a United States 
minister in a foreign country. The letter, in a 
| large scrawling hand, was written with a blunt 
pen on all four sides of a double sheet of a very 
| thin, transparent paper, of the kind that was 
called onion-skin. When I entered the room, 


| 











FROM F. H. MESERVE'S 
COLLECTION OF AMERICANA 


Chicago to lay the corner-stone of a 
monument to my father. I joined 
the party at Rochester, New York, early in | had never dreamed of his 
September, and left it at Chicago. During the | offering such an office to 
journey I saw much of General Grant, and usu-| me. At once she asked, 
ally rode in the same car with him. He seemed | “Will you take it now?” 
embarrassed by his surroundings, and apparently | I answered yes—that I 
avoided appearing until after Mr. Johnson had | could not decline a posi- 
spoken. When he did appear, he was received tion that would bring me 
with great enthusiasm. | into such intimate rela- 

At the laying of the corner-stone of the monu- | tions with the general. 
ment the people called for General Grant, and| She said that she would 
he stepped to the front of the platform. He was | tell him, and immediately 
met by the wild cheering of thousands of persons ; | she went over and spoke 
the shouting continued for several minutes.|to him. The general 
During that time the expression that had so/| turned and held out his 
deeply impressed me when I first saw him, again | hand ; he declared that he 
came over his face. | was glad I had accepted, 

After my graduation in 1867, I went to North | and told me that I might 
Carolina to look after what was left of the prop- | return to North Carolina 
erty that my brother and I had inherited from | to close my office as 


I replied that the general had men- 
tioned no particular place, and that I 
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that did not always end our interview. Fre- | the President looked up and said that he did 
quently the subjects suggested ideas to him, and | think an American minister might afford to write 


if he felt in the mood, he | upon only one side of a sheet of paper. 
would talk on general| If the letter had been an official communica- 
matters. It was thus | tion, the President would have promptly referred 
that I learned the true | it to one of the departments; but evidently he 
nature of the man. | wished to read it himself. So he went at it 
In our personal inter- again with perplexed and determined look. 
course I nearly always | 
called General Grant paper and placed it between the two leaves. 
simply “General,” and| ‘Does it help any?’’ I could not help asking. 
used the title “Mr. Pres-| “Oh, yes,” he said. “I could see three sides 
ident” only on formal | before, and now I can see only two.” 
occasions. For yearshe| General Grant had a keen sense of humor, and 
had called me by my first often expressed it effectively. He once said of 
name; after I became | his standing at West Point that his only chance 
his secretary he usually | of getting anywhere near the head of his class 
called me “Mr. Doug-| was to turn the class wrong end foremost, 
las,” possibly out of| Another remark that is credited to him con- 
regard for my youth, for | cerned his lack of musical talent. He said that 
he was very considerate | he never could whistle more than two tunes; 


After a while he picked up a plain sheet of white , 
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that one was “‘Yankee Doodle” and the other 
was not; and that he was never sure which tune 
he was whistling. 

Under just provocation he could be sarcastic. 
During a discussion about annexing San 
Domingo, a proposal that many persons bitterly 
opposed, a prominent man insinuated that cer- 
tain personal friends of the President had inter- 
ests in San Domingo that would be much more 
valuable if the island were annexed. 


| 





Walter concluded that it would be useless 


r= what he had heard on shipboard, 
for him to apply for one of those wonderful 


General Grant was utterly indifferent to sal positions on the “gold roll,’’ at seventy-five dollars 


| 


his enemies said about him personally, but he | amonth, which the steam-shovel man, Devlin, had 


resented any unjust charges against his friends, | 


| deser ibed. He must get a start somehow, no 


After severely denouncing the statement, he | matter how humble it might be, and try to win 


remarked that if what the man said was true, 
he could no doubt obtain a large contingent fee 
for finding those valuable interests. 

The general was a thorough American, and 
had strong faith in the spirit of our institutions 
and the character of our people. He did not 
object to any one’s traveling abroad, or even 
living abroad, if he wished to do so; but he had 
little respect for that class of Americans who 
think that everything in Europe, both in social 
and in business relations, is better than anything 
in America. In speaking of a distinguished man 
who had been suggested for a diplomatic appoint- 
ment, he said that he preferred an American for 
that position. With some surprise, I remarked 
that the candidate was an American. 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “He was born here, 
but that’s about all.” 

He then went on to say that, although it was 
important for a man to know the history and 
customs of the nation to which he was accredited, 
no man could properly represent American inter- 
ests who had lost touch with the American people. 

General Grant once told me that some friends 
had given him certain military publications, and 
he laughingly remarked that 
they were about the most 
useless present he had ever 
received, as he had not read 
a military treatise since he 
left West Point. Some fur- 
ther conversation followed 
on his method of fighting his 
battles. However, it is not 
my purpose to review his 
military career. 1 know 
that some learned military 
writers say that he was not 
a scientific soldier. Be that 
as it may, he carried the 
flag to Appomattox. 

Of General Grant’s re- 
markable memory for faces, 
I witnessed a striking ex- 
ample. <A young officer and 
his wife, on their wedding- 
trip, called upon him, When 
the President shook hands 
with the bride, he asked if 
he had not met her before. 
With much surprise, she 
replied that, a few years 
before, he had visited the 
boarding -school she was 
attending, and that, with all 
the other girls, she had been 
presented to him and had 
merely shaken hands in 
passing. Although that was 
the only time he had ever 
seen her, he remembered 
her. It is needless to say 
that the bride was delighted 
with the interview. 

An instance will show 
General Grant’s simplicity 
of character and kindly 
disposition. One morning, 
earlier than usual, he walked 
into the barber’s room to have his beard trimmed, 
and found his usher having his hair cut. This 
man, who had served at the general’s head- 
quarters during the war, and who was a disci- 
plined soldier, sprang from the chair and came to 
attention. 

“Go on, sergeant, and finish having your hair 
cut. Ihave plenty of time,’’ was the President’s 
only remark, as he walked from the room. 

One afternoon a tall, handsome man, of splen- 
did presence and with a grave, courteous face, 
entered my office and modestly announced him- 

self as Robert E. Lee. When I told the Presi- 
dent, he directed me to bring the distinguished 
visitor in at onee. Their meeting was cordial, 
but apparently their recollections brought feel- 
ings of sadness to both men, 

The President, with his usual consideration, 
presented me to General Lee, who knew my 
family, and who greeted me kindly. I expressed 
my pleasure at meeting him, and then retired 
from the room; I felt that at such a time no one 
should intrude. The visit was merely one of 
courtesy, and did not last long. I believe that it 
was the only time after the war that the two great 
generals met. 

Their meeting deeply impressed me. Although 
they were antagonists, their names will always | 
be associated. It can be truly said of General 
lee that no nobler champion ever went down 
with a lost cause. He retained not only the 
devoted love of those who followed him, but 
the respect and admiration of the whole country. 

General Grant will live in the hearts of the 
American people as long as the Union that he 
restored shall endure; as long as the flag he made 
triumphant shall wave above a reunited people. 








| promotion. Unless he got work, he would soon 
spend what money he had, and then he would 
have to slink home in the Saragossa. 

He picked his way through a network of 
tracks, switches and sidings among the busy 
wharves and warehouses of Cristobal. This 
was the nearest scene of activity, but it seemed 
to have very little to do with the digging of the 
Panama Canal. Walter was familiar with the 
railroad yards at home, and he had seen miles 
of warehouses and wharves along the water- 
front of New York. With the hope that he 
might find steam-shovels and construction gangs, 
he turned his steps toward the outskirts of 
Cristobal. 

At last he found his path blocked by the wreck- 
age of several freight-cars that were strewn 
across the tracks in splintered fragments—evi- 
dently the result of no ordinary collision. Negro 
laborers were at work clearing the tracks. In 
answer to Walter’s questions, one of them 
said: 

“Dynamite, boss. A car got afire down by de 
ship, sah, an’ de men took all de dynamite out 
*cept two boxes. An’ when dey was runnin’ de 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


HE... SET HIS FEET DOWN GINGERLY. 
car up here in de yard to fetch it away from de 
wharf, she done ’splode herself to glory.” 

“Anybody killed ?” 

“Two men, sah, an’ some more is in de hos- 
pitable.”” 

“Too bad, but it may give me a chance,” 
Walter thought. He climbed over the wreckage 
and accosted a lean, brick-red American who 
was driving the wrecking-crews at top speed. 

“T am not the superintendent,”’ was the impa- 
tient reply, “but I’ll save you the trouble of 
looking for him. He is taking no more men on 
the gold roll. The railroad has been laying 
people off.’’ 

“But I am not looking for a job on the gold 
roll,” said Walter. “I am ready to pitch in 
with your laborers, Can’t you take me on to 
help clear this mess ?”’ 

“For twenty cents an hour? You’re joking. 
White men don’t do this kind of work down 
here.”’ 

Walter would have continued the argument, 
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We use eight hundred thousand pounds a month 
on the canal. I have a ship to unload, and the 
negroes have been panicky since the explosion 
this morning. Several of them quit me, and 
they are probably running yet.” 

Walter was conscious of a sudden loss of 
enthusiasm. “What if I drop a box of dyna- 
mite?” he asked. 

“T am not hiring you to drop it.” Mr. Naugh- 


+ ton flecked a bit of soot from his white serge coat. 


“T wish I had something better to offer you. IL 
like your pluck.” 

“T have not shown much pluck so far,’”’ said 
Walter. ‘“‘But I’m glad to have this chance.”’ 

“Then come along with me to the Mount Hope 
wharf, and I’ll put you on my pay-roll.” 

For one who was fresh from the wintry north, 
the weather was oppressively hot, but neverthe- 
less Walter, as he followed his imperturbable 
employer, felt chills run up and down his spine. 
The sight of the havoc that the two boxes of 
dynamite had wrought was not reassuring. 

**A greenhorn like me is sure to do something 
foolish,” he thought. “If I stub my toe just 
once, I vanish with a loud report.” 

If it had not been for the soothing compan- 
ionship of Mr. Naughton, who was humming 
the air of a popular song and who seemed not to 
have a care in the world, Walter might have 
taken to his heels. Ahead lay a rusty tramp 
steamer that flew a red “powder flag.” A few 
laborers and sailors were loafing by the ware- 
house. At a word from 
Mr. Naughton, they filed on 
board; some climbed down 
into the hold, and others 
ranged themselves between 
an open hatch and the empty 
freight-cars on the wharf. 

Walter pulled off his shirt, 
and tightening his belt, took 
the station that was assigned 
to him on the deck. Pres- 
ently the men below began 
to pass up the heavy wooden 
boxes from one to another. 
Walter’s work was to help 
carry the dangerous packages 
to the side of the ship. 

He looked apprehensively 
at the first of them; then he 
drew a long breath, took hold 
of the box, and clasping it so 
tightly that he was red in the 
face, started for the side of 
the vessel. He lifted his feet 
very high and set them down 
gingerly, and although he 
was trembling with fear lest 
he should stumble, he safely 
delivered the box to the man 
at the gangway. Some of the 
men who were used to the 
work chuckled, and Mr. 
Naughton said to the Ameri- 
can who was checking the 


cargo: 

“T took no risks in picking 
up that youngster, even if 
he is a new hand with the 
powder. His nerves haven’t 
been spoiled by cigarettes. 
Nice, clean-built chap, isn’t 
he?”” 

“He is no stranded loafer, 
or he would sponge on the 
Americans in Colon sooner than work on the 
silver roll.” 

“TI shall ask him a few questions when we 
knock off,” remarked Nanghton. 

After Walter had carried a score of boxes, he 
gained confidence and worried less about stum- 
bling. He toiled to keep pace with the other 
men. The humid heat was exhausting, but as 
the afternoon wore on he became more and more 
efficient. When it came time to stop work, Mr. 
Naughton said to him: 

“T shall be glad to keep you on until the cargo 
is out. Where are you living?” 

“Nowhere at present. 
a hotel, and even if I had the money, I am afraid 
Colon might disagree with me.”’ 


| school,” he replied. 





straightened his aching back, exclaimed, ‘I 
haven’t been as lame and tired since I pitched a 
twelve-inning game for the high school champion- 
ship of the state. Whew, I must have moved 
enough dynamite already to blow Colon to pieces! 
But I'll be glad to report in the morning, sir.” 

The reference to baseball had a surprising 
effect upon the placid Mr. Naughton, who had 
hitherto seemed proof against excitement. He 
jumped, grasped Walter by the arm, and shouted, 
eagerly : 

“Say that again! Can you pitch? Are youa 
real ball-player? Tell me all about it!” 

Walter stared at the “powder man” as if he 
suspected him of being mildly insane. ‘* We 
have a crack nine in Wolverton, for a high 
“It is a mill town, you see, 
and most of the fellows begin playing ball on the 
open lots as soon as they can walk. We were 
good enough last season to beat two or three of 
the small college teams.”’ 

“And you were the regular pitcher ?” 

“Yes, I pitched in all the games.”’ 

**Y ou look like a ball-player, and I believe you 
are one. Come along to supper with me.’’ 

“But what in the world —”’ 

“Leave it tome,” said Mr. Naughton. 
destiny is in my hands.” 

In the cool of the evening they ate on the 
breezy piazza of the “gold employés’” hotel. 
From other small tables near by several men 
called out greetings to Naughton, who beckoned 
them over to be presented to his protégé. As 
soon as they learned that the tall young fellow 
could pitch, they became admiring and cordial. 

“Goodwin is one of my unloading gang on the 
dynamite steamer,” explained Naughton. 

At that there rose a chorus of mock-serious 
protests : 

“How careless of you, Naughton! It makes 
no difference about you, but we can’t afford to 
risk having a ball-player blown up.”’ 

“A real pitcher is worth his weight in gold 
just now.” 

“Tf you allow this valuable person to be des- 
troyed, Naughton, the Cristobal Baseball Asso- 
ciation will hold you responsible.” 

“TDon’t you dare to let him go near your dyna- 
mite ship again !’’ 

Suddenly Walter found himself, although he 
could not understand how it had happened, no 
longer a friendless waif of fortune, but something 
too rare and precious to be risked with a dyna- 
mite gang. It seemed absurd that these trans- 
planted Americans should have any surplus 
energy left for athletics after the day’s work in 
the steaming climate of the isthmus. But his 
new friends enlightened him. 

“My son,” said Naughton, “the Isthmian 
League is beginning its third season, and you 
have fallen among the choicest collection of fans, 
cranks and rooters that ever adorned the bleach- 
ers. Mr. Harrison here is captain of the Cris- 
tobal nine. Our best pitcher went back to the 
States last week.” 

“But I’m afraid I shall have no time to play. 
I didn’t come down here for baseball.” 

“Oh, we all work for a living. Don’t get a 
wrong impression of us,’”’ said Harrison, a thick- 
set, short-legged young man. “I am a civil 
engineer—Atlantic division. I used to play at 
Cornell. We don’t have much time to practise, 
but if you want to see some snappy games —” 

“IT would rather handle dynamite than umpire 
when you play Culebra or Ancon,” broke in 
Naughton. “Harrison, if I bring Goodwin out 
at five o’clock to-morrow afternoon, will you 
furnish a catcher and give him a chance to limber 
up? Better lay off and take it easy for the day, 
hadn’t you ?” he added, turning to Walter. 

“No, the hard work will take the stiffness out 
of my back; and I can’t afford to lose any time 
on my first job.” 

“Oh, hang his tuppenny job!” said one of the 
company. ‘He doesn’t understand how impor- 
tant he is. Tell him, Harrison.” 

“A young man with a first-class pitching arm 
will have an inside track with the powers here,”’ 
explained the Cristobal captain. 

“But I heard the Colonel himself say that no 
more Americans were needed,” said Walter. 

“That doesn’t mean there is to be no more 
weeding out of the undesirables,’ Naughton 
explained. “There is still room on our happy 
little isthmus for the right sort of man. I don’t 


“Your 


| want you to infer that the government is hiring 


I can’t afford to go to | 


ball-players. But as an introduction, Goodwin, 
you couldn’t beat your pitching arm if you 
brought letters from eleven United States Sena- 


“Oh, it is a healthy town now. Our people | tors.” 


have cleaned it up like a new parlor.” 


| 


“Now let’s talk baseball !’’ exclaimed a lanky 


“I mean the police —” began Walter, but this| man in riding-breeches and puttees who had 


blushed. - 
not worth while to explain, he said, “I guess I 


but at that moment the other left him to adjust | can find a bed somewhere.’’ 


the chains of a wrecking-crane. Just then 
another man appeared ; his manner was so calm 


| 


Mr. Naughton whistled, looked curiously at 
him, and remarked, 


in that noisy, perspiring throng. Evidently he | I won’t give you away.” 


had heard the conversation, for as Walter walked 
by him, the newcomer drawled : 

“These tracks will be cleared by night. The 
job won’t last long enough for you to make a | 
start at it. 
work at silver wages ?” 

“Yes, sir. 
an hour until something better turns up.” 

“Good for you!” said the calm person. 





Are you really looking for hard | manian policeman. 


| sounded so suspicious that he stopped and | come in from a construction camp somewhere off 
Then, since he thought that it was | in the jungle. 


“We ought to tuck our find into bed,” said 
Naughton. ‘He is as sleepy as an owl.” 
Walter tried to stifle a yawn. His friends 


“So you got into trouble | good-naturedly escorted him to the bachelor 
and unhurried that he seemed oddly out of place | with the Spiggoty police. Anything serious? | quarters. 


There he quickly rolled into his cot, 
and dreamed that he was fighting a duel with 


“Nothing against my morals.” Walter laughed. | General Quesada, with baseba!! bats as weapons. 


| “My manners were disliked.” 


“T’ll take your word for it. 


When he reported on board the dynamite ship 


One of my minor | the next morning, Naughton greeted him with a 


ambitions has been to punch the head of a Pana- | pretense of being worried, and declared, “I have 


You don’t belong with the | been thinking it over, and perhaps those chaps 
| laborers, and you wouldn’t like their quarters. I | are right. 
I guess I can live on twenty cents | can find you a place to sleep at our bachelor hotel, 


We have very few accidents, but we 
ought not to run the slightest risk of losing the 


| and you can get commissary meals at thirty cents | league championship to Culebra or Ancon.” 


“T | each. 


am Mr. Naughton, in charge of the dynamite. | 


Uncle Sam is a pretty good landlord.”” 
Walter thanked him, and then, while he 


| 
| 


Walter laughed. 


“This is the best kind of practise for me. If 
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said Harrison, “and you will have to earn it. | it sounds big compared with four dollars a week | was in no mood for argument. Jud—his best 


I can keep my nerve and make no errors, I am 
not likely to get rattled when the bases are full.”” 
By noon Walter had worked the stiffness out 
of his back and shoulders, Before five o’clock 
Naughton, who worked in daily peril of his life 
with the utmost composure, was fairly fidgeting 
to be off to the baseball field. A battered victoria 
and a forlorn little Panama pony hurried them 
there, and against a background of coconut-palms 
and breadfruit-trees they found Harrison and 
several other players already busy practising. 

The Cristobal catcher ran to meet them, look- 
ing immensely pleased. “Hello, Goodwin! You 
don’t know me,” said he, “but my kid brother 
was on that Elmsford freshman team that you 
trounced so unmercifully last season. I saw the 
game. Brewster is my name. When Harrison 
told me he had been lucky enough to discover 
you, I shouted with joy.” 

That was cheering news for the others to hear, 
and it gave Walter the confidence he needed. 
A great deal appeared to depend on his ability 
to pitch well, and this test was more trying to 
his nerves than handling the dynamite or dodging 
General Quesada. 

The catcher tossed him a ball, and they moved 
to one side of the field. At first Walter pitched 
easily, but as he warmed to his work, the ball 
sped into Brewster’s glove with a resounding 
thud. 

“Send ’em along easy to-day. 
overdo it,”’ the catcher warned him. Walter 
smiled and put on a little more speed. He felt 
that he must show these friendly critics what 
he had in him, and the solid Brewster withstood 
a bombardment that made him grunt and per- 
spire. The other players looked on, and whis- 
pered among themselves with evident approval. 

“What did I tell you?” said Naughton. “I 
think I’m a good scout. I unearthed this boy 
phenomenon.” 

The battery had stopped to cool off just as a 
big-boned American saddle-horse came across 
the field at an easy canter. Although the rider 
was old enough to be Walter’s grandfather, he 
sat as erect as a cavalryman. He halted beside 
the group. 

“I rode out this way on the chance of seeing a 
bit of practise,’ he said. “Do you expect to 
whip those hard-hitting fellows from Culebra?” 

“Good afternoon, Major Glendinning !”’ replied 
Naughton. “Harrison has been feeling very 
gloomy over the prospects. We lost our only 
first-class pitcher, you know.” 

“*What an outrageous shame it was!” the 
rider declared. 

Harrison nudged Naughton. Major Glendin- 
ning, the head of the department of commissary 
and subsistence, had come upon the scene at the 
right moment. He was the employer who, above 
all others, must be made to take an interest in 
Goodwin’s welfare. Walter was beyond ear-shot. 

“Sorry you didn’t arrive a little sooner, major,” 
said Harrison. “We think we have found a 
better pitcher than the one we had before, though 
I’m not at all sure that we can keep him at Cris- 
tobal.’”’ 

“Bless me, is that true? Whois he? Where 
is he? And you think he can really pitch?” 

“Yes, major. Brewster has seen him play at 
home. He is one of your born pitchers.” 

“What do you mean by saying we can’t keep 
him ?” 

“He is working for me—on the silver roll,” 
said Naughton, with an exaggerated sigh. ‘‘He 
hasn’t been able to find anything better to do. 
But I can’t hold him, of course. He is a first- 
class man in every way. He is likely to quit 
almost any day, and drift over to Culebra or 
Ancon, where he will be sure to land a position 
on the gold roll, And then he will be pitching 
for our hated rivals.” 

“Um-m! He will, will he?’ Major Glendin- 
ning bristled. “I am not letting any good men 
get away from my department. Show him 
to me.” 

Naughton nodded in the direction of Walter, 
who was discussing signals with his catcher. 
Then the powder man, assisted by Harrison, paid 
tribute to the manly qualities of the young 
pitcher. The major listened attentively, now and 
then glancing at Walter with keen eyes. At last 
he exclaimed : 

“You chaps know how to get on my blind side! 
I have had my eye on a loafer in the Cristobal 
commissary who is not earning his salary. If he 
should—er—resign, there might be a vacancy. I 
like Goodwin’s looks. Bring him over here, if 
you please.” 

Naughton and Harrison escorted Walter up 
with great pomp of manner. ‘Theabashed pitcher 
wiped his dripping face, and heard Major Glen- 
dinning say to him: 

“You had better not think of leaving Cristobal 
just now. It is the best placein the Zone. When 
you are done with Naughton and his infernal 
cargo, come and see me in my office.”” Then he 
added, laughing, “And don’t forget that I expect 
you to win that next game against Culebra.” 

He wheeled his horse sharply and trotted from 
the field. Harrison thumped Walter on the back, 
and joyously shouted : 

“‘Wasn’t that easy? What did we tell you ?”’ 

**But do you honestly think he intends to give 
me a job on the gold roll?” 

“Of course,” said Naughton. ‘He can always 
find a place for a young fellow with the right 
stuff in him.” 

“He will start you in at seventy-five a month,” 


Better not 





Baseball doesn’t count with the major during 
business hours.” 


Uncle Sam.” 


in a hardware store.” 


friend—his chum—was drowned, or drowning, 


Then it occurred to him that if he mentioned | and he was responsible. 
“Your conscience can rest easy on that score,” | the better position he had not yet secured, he | 
added Naughton. “No danger of your cheating | might raise false hopes. ‘Those rival ball-play- | been in use for three seasons, and was beginning 


| ers from Culebra might knock him out of the box. | to decay. 


The barrier across the gap in the dam had 


It had threatened to collapse with the 


When Walter returned to his quarters, his first | That would mean losing Major Glendinning’s | first heavy incoming of water, but the men had 
impulse was to write a letter home. But the task | favor, for baseball cranks are uncertain persons. | strengthened it by bracing timbers against the 
proved difficult ; to report to his anxious parents So Walter merely told the family that the climate | center of it. If they could be knocked away, 
and his adoring sister that he was employed on agreed with him, and that he was sure he had | the upper part of the structure would yield, and 


board a dynamite ship would not ease their minds. 
“T must be tactful,” Walter said to himself. 
“T don’t want to make them nervous. 


been wise in coming to the isthmus. 


| Andy believed that the sudden acceleration of 


“Between unloading dynamite and worrying | the current would sweep Jud’s body through in 


Perhaps | about baseball,” he thought, ‘‘not to mention the | a hurry, for the ice strip still left was less than 


I had better not go into details. I will simply | fact that General Quesada is camping on my trail, | forty feet in breadth, and directly above the flume 


say that I have a fairly lucrative position. 
Twenty cents an hour isn’t much down here, but 





I expect to be gray-haired within a week.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


AN ICY RESCUE 
By Roe L.Hendrick. 











ANU ARY 29th was a brilliant 
day, with the brightest of winter 
sunshine, but no hint of warmth 

in the air. On the contrary, the 
temperature was far below the 
freezing-point, and there was a 
northwest wind that kept the ice- 
harvesters working at top speed, for 
a laggard would soon have been 
chilled to the bone. 

The Beasly Ice Company was 
finishing its harvest, and the row of 
tall wooden buildings on the west 
bank of Knolly’s Pond was filled 
almost to the roofs. It had been an 
exceptional season, and the ice was 
of fine quality. 

A few car-loads were being 
“stacked” on the bank for immedi- 
ate shipment, but most of the men 
were busy storing the ‘elevator plat- 
forms, the endless chains for raising 
the cakes, and such other appliances 
as would not be needed again till 
the next winter. 

Up the pond a good deal of new ice 
had formed after the first cutting, 
but there was open water opposite 
and below the storehouses, and a 
narrow border of thick ice lower 
down, above the dam. Three long 
rows of cakes had been marked off 
from this sheet by the spacer gouge, 
and subsequently had been split 
loose with a slice-bar. They floated 
close beside the untouched border, 
each strip still whole, although cross- 
grooved every ten feet. 

Two young men in a small 
power-boat had been towing the strings of cakes 
up to the landing-stage. Swinging the boat round 
in midstream, one of the young men, Andy 
Connors, shouted to the foreman: “‘What do you 
want us to do with these three rows that are left, 
Mr. Peters ?”’ 

“Pull them over opposite the lower driveway,” 
was the answer. “I promised to let Will Preston 
have them, and he can’t get to them where they 
are now. Just leave them with one end aground 
at the driveway, so that he can drag them out.” 

Andy turned to his companion, Jud Sherman. 
“Wedon’t need the boat for that,” he said. “The 
water’s full of anchor-ice up there in the shallows, 
and we might break a blade or bend the shaft. 
Besides, I’m as cold as a frog from sitting here. 
Let’s get out and pole them over.” . 

Jud shook his head dubiously. He was a 
short, heavy youth, and by no means as agile or 
venturesome as his friend. 

“It won’t take us more than ten minutes, and 
then we can get warm,” he protested. “I don’t 
know about —’’ But already Andy had shut off 
the engine, and was stepping out upon the nearest 
of the narrow rafts of ice. They were somewhat 
over forty feet in length, but only a yard wide. 
Except at the ends they would support a man’s 
weight readily enough, but to walk on them was 
a delicate task, for the surface was very slippery. 

“The exercise will do you good, Jud!” Andy 
called over his shoulder. ‘‘Never mind the boat ; 
the current will take it down against the ice, 
where we can pick it up later. I see a couple of 
poles over here by the dam. Come on!” 

By no means willingly, Sherman clambered 
stiffly from the launch, and, with arms extended 
to balance himself, made his way to the shore ice. 
He was cold, for since morning he had been cast- 
ing and uncasting the tow-line, and his arms were 
wet almost to the shoulders. He took one of 
the poles and stepped out upon the middle raft. 
Connors ran lightly to the outermost sheet and 
shoved it off. 

“T’m going to beat you there by a rod !”” Connors 
cried. “Get a move on, Jud, and warm up!’ 





DRAWN BY WILSON C. DEXTER 
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HE TURNED JUST IN TIME TO SEE SHERMAN .. 
. INTO THE WATER. 


than an enlargement of Miller’s Creek ; but every 
winter the ice company closes the gap in the dam 
by putting up a temporary barrier of planks. 
The water then rises to within a few feet of the 
roadway. At the end of the harvest the com- 
pany removes the barrier, and the water soon 
drops to its normal level. 

When the foreman came out on the landing- 
stage a few minutes later, he happened to glance 
down the pond, and saw a furious race in prog- 
ress. Andy Connors was in the lead. Both of 
the boys were plying their poles with all their 
might, churning up the water tremendously, but 
not attaining a very high rate of speed. 

“Here!” Peters shouted. “You boys get to 
shore as quick as you can! If you fell in, you 
couldn’t swim a rod bundled up as you are and 
with the water as cold as ice!” 

Andy pretended not to hear, but Jud glanced 
up, and saw that Peters was looking squarely at 
him. He lacked his companion’s ready impu- 
| dence, and felt compelled to stop paddling. He 
| was just opposite the bridge, where the current is 

strongest, and the raft began to edge down toward 
the ice. Balancing himself with the pole, Sher- 
man waited for a chance to jump ashore. 
“Andy,” Peters again shouted, “you start for 
shore, too! This pond’s no circus ring!” 
Connors muttered angrily, but in a tone too low 
for Peters to hear. Ile had a permanent position 
| with the ice company, and did not wish to be dis- 
charged. As heswung the awkward craft round, 
he heard a frightened exclamation at his right. 
He turned just in time to see Sherman lose his 











balance and slide feet foremost into the water. | 


the other, and in trying to meet the shock Jud had 
slipped forward. He went down into the narrow 
| channel between the raft and the firm ice, and the 
| pole was wrenched from his hands. For a second 


| or two his mittens were visible as he clutched at 


together, and the hands slipped out of sight. 
Men came running, and everybody seemed to 
shout at once. Connors was the first to leap out 





the edge of the ice; then the tavo sections came 


One end of the raft had struck the ice-sheet before | 








| intake of breath. 


there was always a semicircle of open water. 

Three leaps carried him across the road to 
Bougher’s blacksmith shop. Just within the 
door lay a heavy sledge-hammer. He seized it 
and ran back with it to the end of the bridge. 

The plank barrier, bulged outward by the 
pressure from above, lay directly below him. 
Springing over upon it, he swung the hammer 
on the upper brace with all his strength. 

The top of it had been nailed fast, and was 
encrusted with ice besides, Four, five, six times 
he struck. At the next blow the 
nails yielded, and the brace slid a 
foot or more out of place. Then 
the upper planks parted from the 
scantling to which they had been 
attached, and slipped down under 
Andy’s weight till he stood on the 
second tier. The water now poured 
over in a cascade that came almost 
to Andy’s knees, 

He aimed at the brace next below, 
but having to strike through the 
falling water, his blows were not 
so effective as at first. The brace 
did not yield, but suddenly the 
second planks settled as had the 
first, and he sank to his waist in 
the overflow. But for the lower 
strut of the bridge, against which 
he had braced one side, he would 
have been swept over into the shat- 
tered flume, 

Dropping the hammer, he faced 
about and stared at the green flood 
that raced at him and at times 
swept up to his breast. It seemed 
to him that at least a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed since Jud disap- 
peared; in reality, the time had 
been about two minutes. So com- 
pletely was he absorbed in the one 
thought of a possible rescue that he 
did not feel the cold, nor was he 
alarmed at his perilous position, 
although he knew that the re- 
mainder of the weakened barrier 
might collapse at any instant, 

Men shouted at him from the 
bridge, and he felt finger -tips 
sweep his collar in the endeavor to reach down 
and lift him over the railing. But he said 
nothing, and stubbornly refused to be rescued. 
Still he watched the current, which flowed more 
swiftly with every second as it gathered momen- 
tum from farther up the pond. 

Then there was a swirl in the water, and 
something dark shot to the surface at the edge of 
the ice and leaped toward him. Reaching for- 
ward, Andy grasped the skirts of Jud’s coat 
and then his limp arms, The shock almost 
thrust him from his foothold, but thanks to the 
bridge, he regained his poise. 

Bougher, the blacksmith, bent far down and 
relieved him of his burden. Then two men 
caught his extended hands and drew him from 
the water. At once he ran after the men who 
were carrying Jud into the shop. “Snatch off his 
clothes and wrap him in blankets !’’ he shouted. 
“Lay him on his face, so the water can run out 
of his mouth! Let me work his arms!’ 

For ten minutes, while they worked, there was 
no sign of life. “How long was he in the 
water?” Andy asked, despairingly. ‘“ Was it 
much more than a quarter of an hour, Bougher?” 

“No, no. It was only a few seconds over 
three minutes. I looked at my watch.” 

Suddenly Jud’s sides heaved with a spasmodic 
Back and forth they worked 
his arms to aid the restored respiration. 

“He’s coming, all right,’”’ said Bougher. “Wrap 
him up and let his arms alone; he’s breathing 
naturally now.” om 

As he spoke, a crash sounded outsider “See 
those planks go!” shouted a boy. Then the 
rushing waters lifted up their voice in a roar. 

“Well,” Peters shouted in Andy’s ear, “I 
fired you down there, though I don’t know 
whether you heard me or not! I’ll take it back 
now; but don’t you ever do such a fool thing 
again, or I’ll fire you to stay fired next time. 
But I want to shake hands with you—you’ll be 
aman when you grow up.” 

Andy looked down from his six feet of height, 
and grinned sheepishly. “Now,” said Peters, 


SLIDE 


Knolly’s Pond is now used solely for ice-gath- | upon the ice and pry the raft back. No trace of | “hustle across to the boarding-house and get into 


ering, but its shores were once covered with for- 
ests; it has been the scene of active lumbering 
operations. The highway from the east runs 


Sherman could be seen. 
| Peters, breathless from running, glared accu- 
singly at Antly. 


| 


some dry clothes !’”’ 


“Not till Jud’s all right,” said Connors, stub- 


“You see,” he gasped, “what’s | bornly, although he was beginning to shiver 


along the crest of the earthen dam that the original happened! There’s a good boy gone, just from —” | convulsively from head to foot. 


mill proprietor built across the shallow valley 
soon after the Revolutionary War. 


middle is an iron bridge, under which passes the | 


But Connors heard no more. He was already 


| 
| 


now dismantled and ruinous flume, with the spill- | orders to come ashore at once were the direct, | 


way beside it. 


*7’ll guarantee Jud,” Bougher declared. “He'll 


Near the | climbing swiftly over the fence into the roadway. | be talking in a minute; his eyes are open now. 
He might have retorted that the foreman’s | Go, or you’ll be worse off than he is.” 


Two of the men seized Andy by the arms 


In summer the pond is little more | if not the original, cause of the disaster, but he | and rushed him out of the shop... 
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THE NEW EAGLE. 
FROM THE LONDON “PUNCH.” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OOD manners are based on the funda- 
mental assumption of the Declaration of 
Independence—that all men are created equal. 
LIJAH Kellogg, the beloved writer of boys’ 
stories the centenary of whose birth falls in 
1913, maintained that there is always hope for 
a boy as long as he has ‘*one spot that is sound 
enough to nail to.’’ 


[* some one told you that you had ‘‘a spissi- 
tudinous intellect,’’ what would you do to 
him? ‘The pertinent use of the expression by 
the Mayor of New York has probably sent 
more persons ‘to the dictionary than anything 
that has happened since Mr. Cleveland spoke 
of ‘‘innocuous desuetude.’’ But it is merely a 
cumbrous way of saying that you are slow- 
witted. A young woman put the same thing 
vividly and picturesquely when she said that 
her brain worked ‘‘like a June-bug in a dish 
of oatmeal. ’’ 


HERE are now in college in this country 

thirty-two newsboys. ‘The door to knowl- 
edge was opened for them by public-spirited 
citizens and by newsboys’ clubs that have 
founded scholarships for able and deserving 
members. There is keen competition for these 
prizes, and it is evident that those who win 
them are, as a rule, worthy; for the thirty- 
two successful ones, although they are working 
their own way, °"e °':o clubbing together to 
send another bo lege. They show the 
spirit that makes itizens. 


HYSICIANS «  ecided that the man 

who tried to kill Colonel Roosevelt is 
insane. ‘Thus again are we reminded that in 
the literal meaning of the word, an assassin is 
amadman. We get the word assassin from the 
Arabie hashshashin, one who eats hashish. 
The Assassins of history belonged toa Moham- 
medan sect founded at the end of the eleventh 
century. One group of its members were 
young men employed to do murder. When 
their services were required they were made 
drunk with hashish. It was while they were 
mad with the narcotic poison that they per- 
formed their bloody deeds. 


ECAUSE of the high prices that private 

collectors have been willing to pay for 
autographs of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, the Library of Congress has 
never been able to obtain a complete set. Sev- 
eral of the signers took little part in public 
affairs after the one act that made them 
immortal, and two of them, Thomas Lynch, 
junior, of South Carolina, and Button Gwin- 
nett of Georgia, died within a few years. They 
left few letters and few other papers in their 
own handwriting. Such of their autographs 


as have come to light have brought high prices | 


and passed into the hands of rich men. When 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan learned that the 
Library of Congress had no complete set, he 


gave his own, which is not only complete as | 


regards the signatures, but is said also to con- 
tain letters written by all the signers. 

ANY persons confuse the distinction be- 

tween ‘‘a plurality’? and ‘‘a majority.’’ 
Originally the words meant much the same 
thing; but by usage it has come to be under- 
stood that to have a majority, a candidate 
must receive more than one-half of all the 
votes cast. His majority ‘‘over all’’ is the 
difference between the vote that he receives, 
and the vote for all the opposing candidates 
taken together. Although that difference may 
be only one vote, nevertheless it is a majority. 
To have a plurality, on the other hand, it is 
necessary Only that a candidate have more 
votes than any other one candidate, when 
three or more candidates are running. His 
plurality is the difference between the vote 
that he receives and the vote that the can- 
didate with the next highest vote receives. 
Presidential electors are chosen by a plurality 
vote, but the President himself by a majority 
of the electors. The Constitution provides that 
if no candidate receives a majority of the elec- 
toral vote,—that is, at least one more than 


™ | half,—the House of Representatives shall elect 
| the President, but it must do so by a majority 
| vote of all the states, each state having one 
vote. 
* © 


AFTER THE FOURTH OF MARCH. 
N the political stock-taking in which, as a 
result of the election, we are now engaged, 
one thing is to be noticed first of all: the 

changed relationship that will exist between 
the executive and the legislative branches of 
the government. During the past two years 
|a Republican President has had to work with 
|a Democratic House of Representatives and a 
| Senate that, although nominally Republican, 
contains many dissentients who have fre- 
| quently acted with the Democrats. In effect, 
| therefore, the situation has been the same as 
if the party in opposition to the President had 
| had a majority in both branches of the Con- 
gress. Such a condition is never conducive to 
efficiency. 

The next administration comes into office by 
such an unmistakable mandate of the people, 
and will have such an ample majority in both 
parts of the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment, that it will be entitled to the credit of 
every success it achieves, and can be held 
responsible for every failure. It is a condition 
that will tend to make the party cautious, and 
to discredit and discourage ill - considered 
measures. 

The Democratic party is pledged to certain 
definite measures, but that is by no means the 
same thing as being pledged to details of those 
measures. First on its program is a revision 
of the tariff. More than two-thirds of the 
voters of the country, by supporting Governor 
Wilson or Mr. Roosevelt, have expressed their 
belief that the present tariff is excessive and 
unjust. The Democratic party in its platform 
has condemned as unconstitutional the levying 
of duties for any other purpose than the raising 
of revenue. Nevertheless, it has promised to 
move gradually toward the ultimate end it has 
in view. In other words, it does not intend to 
eliminate protection from the tariff system alto- 
gether and all at once. 

The task of making a tariff that shall deter- 
mine judiciously the classes of- merchandise to 
be protected, that shall decide with good judg- 
ment the degree of protection to be afforded, 
and that shall accomplish the two objects 
without injury to business, as the Democratic 
platform promised to do, is one of extreme 
delicacy. ‘The new leaders are entitled to a 
suspension of judgment until they have had 
an opportunity to show how well they can 
handle the problem. 

The Democrats have also made a definite 
promise to change radically the attitude of the 
government toward the Philippine Islands. 
Here is a task more difficult, even, than that 
of drafting a satisfactory tariff bill ; for although 
the party is explicitly pledged to the granting 
of early independence to the Filipinos, the 
members of the party are by no means unani- 
mous on the subject. Moreover, the effect of 
the party promise upon the Filipinos them- 
selves must be considered. A failure to trans- 
late the promise into action at an early day 
might lead to an insurrection in the islands 
that would greatly embarrass the administra- 
tion. 

Aside from the matters already mentioned, 
there are other things of great importance 
with which the administration will have to 
deal, for example, those that group themselves 
under the general head of the ‘‘trusts.’’ The 
regulation or destruction of the great combi- 
nations, the control of the railways, means 
for restraining individuals from acquiring stu- 
pendous fortunes, the prevention of acts ‘‘in 
restraint of trade’’—these and kindred meas- 
ures are certain to be discussed, and some of 
them are sure to find a place on the statute- 
book. Further steps may also be taken to 
change the system of elections. 





® © 


TELEPHONE TALK. 


PON entering your house or your place 
of business, you have no doubt often been 
told that *So-and-so wants you to call 
him up on the telephone. If he is an old 
friend, or if you have reason to think that the 
message concerns your own interests, you 
respond willingly; but more often you have 
exclaimed impatiently, for you have felt sure 
that the other person is asking you to take the 
initiative about some affair of his. You have 
acceded to his request rather than rudely 
ignore it—although you feel that he was 
rude in making it. 
Sometimes when your telephone rings and 
you answer it, you are told by an office boy 








that Mr. Smith wants to speak to you. 
Then you wait with your ear to the receiver; 
you may perhaps hear Mr. Smith dictating 
a letter or carrying on a conversation ; anyway, 
you wait and wait and wait. When at last 
Mr. Smith does turn to the telephone, he does 
not make any apology for his delay. You 
think that the next time you are thus made to 
wait upon Mr. Smith’s convenience you will 
ring off and teach Mr. Smith a lesson. But 
somehow you are too gentle—or too cowardly 
—ever to do it. 

Frequently, through ‘‘Central’s’’ mistake, 
you have been connected with some one who 
wants another number. The person, suspicious 
of your voice, does not say, ‘‘Hello! Is Mr. 
So-and-so there?’’ He says, ‘*Hello! Who is 
this?’’ In the circumstances, it is a peculiarly 
irritating query. You do not see.why you 
should be called from your dinner or your 
work to tell some stranger your name. So 
you answer coldly, ‘This is number five five 
one.’? ‘*Well, I want number five nine one, ’’ 
the voice replies, complainingly, as if you 
were to blame for the blunder. 

Perhaps you have given Central a number, 
and Central has in some way got the lines 
crossed, so that you find yourself breaking in 
on some one else’s conversation. Usually in 
that case you are not given the chance to 
apologize civilly for the unintentional intru- 
sion. ‘‘Get off the line!’’ an angry voice will 
say to you; and you ‘‘get off,’’ wishing that 
you knew the name of the ruffian. 

In these ways, if you are a frequent user of 
the telephone, you have doubtless had your 


temper ruffied. We trust that you have not 


been in these ways the cause of temper in 
others. 
* & 


UNION CHURCHES. 

F an unbiased philosopher were asked to 
| name the weakest spots in our modern civi- 

lization, he would be-sure to mention among 
other things, ‘‘The business management of 
certain of the Christian churches. ’’ 

He would not have reference to individual 
churches, but to certain religious denomina- 
tions. To prove his case, he would take us 
with him through hundreds and thousands of 
little towns and show us the steeples of four 
churches in a community that cannot support 
more than one church in decency and dignity. 
With a cynical smile he would remind us that 
we pay the carpenters and the bricklayers 
who build the churches from three and a half 
to five dollars a day, and the men who preach 
in them somewhat less than two dollars a day. 
In the end he would ask us if we are managing 
the business of saving the souls of men as well 
as we manage coal-mines, department stores, 
or the selling of hay; and if we are honest, 
we should have to say, ‘‘No.’’ > 

In Massachusetts, and in a few towns in 
other New England states and elsewhere 
in the country, the philosopher has really 
appeared, and the community has answered 
his cynical smile by pointing to a union 
church. There are now forty-five union 
churches in Massachusetts alone. During the 
period between 1890 and 1906, denominational 
Protestant churches in the United States in- 
creased twenty-eight per cent. In the same 
period, independent union churches and socie- 
ties increased five hundred and ninety-six per 
cent. in number, and more than four hundred 
and fifty per cent. in membership. These 
churches are federated, with a general commit- 
tee on which Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Baptists and Methodists have representatives. 

Consolidation among the churches is to the 
religious life of the community what the central 
school is to the educational life of a country 
town. Wherever a union church has been 
formed there has been an increase of vitality. 
It is not merely that codperation makes possi- 
ble a larger and better church and a bigger 
man in the pulpit; it puts something new into 
the hearts of the people. Working together in 
harmony, they find themselves learning to like 
persons whom they had hardly known in other 
days. The union church promotes harmony 
and fosters civic pride. 
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THE BALKAN TANGLE. 
HERE is a likeness, perhaps not wholly 
fanciful, between the Balkan situation 
and the predicament of the old men who 
sat helpless by the road, with their legs inter- 
twined. A passing wise man asked them what 
was the matter. They explained soberly that 
their legs were so inextricably tangled that no 
one could withdraw his own because no one 
knew which were his. They were afraid, 


therefore, that they would have to die. But 





when the wise man belabored the legs with 
his walking-stick, the tangle quickly unraveled. 

The political situation that the great powers 
professed to be unable to change is the tangle 
of legs; the allied Balkan states are the club. 
Disentanglement has begun. 

Not to press the metaphor, Austria has been 
opposed to any change in the situation that 
would interfere with her plans to reach the 
/Egean Sea through Turkey; but Servia, 
Montenegro, Bulgaria and Greece al] have 
ambitions that conflict with the wishes of 
Austria. 

Greece desires to recover some part of the 
empire that was hers under Alexander the 
Great. Servia is anxious to extend her domin- 
ion over her ancient territory and to acquire 

















a seaport on the Adriatic. Montenegro has 
growing pains that nothing except more ter- 
ritory will cure. Bulgaria thinks that all 
Bulgarians should be governed from Sofia. 

If the Balkan states attain those ambitions, 
their success will exclude Austria from the 
®gean, and close the way left open by the 
Berlin treaty. 

That treaty, by cutting some semi-independ- 


| ent states out of Turkish territory and setting 


them up between the Russian frontier and the 
Sea of Marmora, was successful in checking 
the desire of Russia to control the straits 
that connect the Black Sea with the Mediter- 
ranean. It also made Bosnia and Herzegovina 
tributary to Austria instead of to Turkey, 
and permitted Austria to maintain garrisons 
in the Sanjak of Novibazar, a narrow Turkish 
province that lies between Servia and Monte- 
negro. 

Austrian diplomacy, backed by a mobilized 
army, is exerting itself to prevent any such 
division of the spoils of the war as would put 
Novibazar under Servian rule. It also insists 
that Albania, instead of becoming Servian or 
Greek, shall be independent. 

Italy and Germany sustain the Austrian 
contention in regard to Albania; and Russia, 
which in the beginning supported the ambition 
of the Servians to annex Novibazar, has 
changed her attitude and left Servia to the 
mercy of Austria. So determined is Austria’s 
stand, so willing to fight all who oppose her 
does she seem to be, that no settlement of the 
war seems possible that does not consider her 
wishes. It is plain that the only way to peace 
is through compromise. 


ee oe & 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ESERVOIRS OF HEAT.—It is a well- 

known fact that ponds and lakes act as 
storage basins for the heat of the sun in the 
summer months, and that the country near 
large bodies of water usually has an even 
climate and is fairly free from sudden changes 
of temperature. An Italian investigator has 
estimated the quantity of heat that Lake 
Como, in northern Italy, absorbs. As his 
unit of measurement he used the calorie, the 
amount of heat necessary to raise the temper- 
ature of a kilogram (about 35 ounces) of water 
one degree anagem Lake Como has an 
area of about 55 square miles and a mean 
depth of about 623 feet. Daily, during the 
summer, this immense quantity of water 
absorbs 260,000,000,000 calories—the amount 
of heat that would be produced by the com- 
bustion of 34,000 tons of coal. From the end of 
February to the end of August the lake stores 
up no less than 43,000,000,000,000 calories. 
This stored heat accounts for the luxuriance 
and beauty of the vegetation in the vicinity 
of the lake. ‘ 

RAVELING CRABS. — The edible sea- 

crab, which often travels long distances, 
seems to have a well-defined sense of direction. 
According to a report of the Eastern Sea 
Fisheries Commission of London, nearly 2,000 
crabs were recently marked and set free at 
different distances from the shore along the 
coasts of Norfolk and Lincolnshire. Rewards 
were offered for finding these crabs, and at 
Jast reports about one-fifth of them had been 
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returned to the commission. It was found that 
one crab had traveled 98 miles, several crabs 
had gone between four and 50 miles, 300 had 
traveled only three or four miles, and 52 were 
found within a mile of the places where they 
were set free. i 


& 


OCK-BUILDING SHELLS.—A corre- 
spondent of the Illustrated London News, 
speaking of the marvelous capacities that even 
the lowest forms of life have, describes the won- 
derful shells that the radiolarian organisms 
and their allies make. ‘‘Each of the animals 
is a minute speck of colloidal compound, or 





gelatinous slime, without visible structure of 
any kind; yet each constructs for itself a tiny 
casket of exquisite beauty. The material that 
they use is either lime or silica, and it is 
extracted from sea-water.’’ The shells that 
are shown in the illustration are those of 
Polycystina, enormously magnified; the shells 
themselves are so tiny that a lady’s thimble 
would hold at least 1,000,000 of them. They 
were made long ago in Barbados, where they 


form the chief part of a layer of rock 1,100 | 


feet thick. Countless billions of similar rock- 
builders still live in the sea, and their shells 
accumulate in the form of soft, gray mud, or 
ooze, on the bottom of the ocean. Eventually 
it becomes rock. 


HE AGE OF MAN.—In an address before 

the British Association, Prof. Arthur Keith 
said that if the evidence of the collectors of 
prehistoric flints is to be accepted as authentic, 
man as we now know him took on 
his human characteristics near 
the beginning of the Pliocene 
period, or about 1,498,000 B.c. 
Professor Keith is certain that 
man existed in the middle of the 
Pleistocene period, and that along 
with him there was another form 
of human being who was almost 
as different from us as the gorilla 
is from the chimpanzee. At the 
beginning of the Pleistocene period 
there were at least two varieties of 
man, the pre-Neanderthaloid of 
Heidelberg, and the small-brained 
man of Java, but no representative 
of modern man at that early period 
has yet been found. A French authority 
believes that the race is at least 3,000,000 years 
old, but there are many other scientists who 
are convinced that man first appeared on the 
earth only 400,000 years ago. Professor Keith 
himself is positive that in the distant past 
there existed not one kind, but several very 
different kinds of men, and that all of them, 
except the branch from which modern man is 
sprung, became extinct. 
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CURRENT* EVENTS 


HE UNION PACIFIC MERGER.—On 

December 2d, the Supreme Court decided 
that the merger of the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railroad Companies, effected 
by the late E. H. Harriman, violated the | 
antitrust law. The Union Pacific was, there- | 
fore, ordered to dispose of its Southern Pacific | 
holdings, and also to refrain from voting the 
Southern Pacific shares. The Southern Pacific 


pci) 











Company was ordered to pay no dividends on | delegates reserved their decision. 


those of its shares held by the Union Pacific 


until they had been transferred to other | remain where they were, and that peace nego- 


owners. ‘The union between the two railroad 


companies was effected in 1902, when the| 43th. 


Union Pacific Company bought 46 per cent. 
of the shares of the Southern Pacific. The 
government, after a careful investigation, de- 
cided that the two lines are competitors, and 
that the ownership of 46 per cent. of the 
shares of one by the other is sufficient to destroy 


President Taft wrote on November 29th that 
the government has no expectation at the 
present time of making a temporary trade | 
agreement with Russia to take the place of 
the expiring treaty, when its abrogation be- 
comes effective on January Ist. 
EW BISHOPS. —On December 2d, the 
Pope announced the appointment of the 
Rt. Rev. Dennis J. O’Connell, as Bishop of 
Richmond, Virginia; the Rt. Rev. Patrick A. 
McGovern, as Bishop of Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
the Rt. Rev. Austin Dowling, as Bishop of 
Des Moines, Iowa; and the Rev. Edward J. 
Hanna, as auxiliary bishop of San Francisco. 
& 
R. WILLIAM H. JACKSON has been 
appointed by the Governor of Maryland 
to fill the vacancy in the United States Senate 
caused by the death of Isidor Rayner. Mr. 
Jackson is the Republican national committee- 
man from the state. 
& 
NGRESS.—The 62d Congress assembled 
in Washington on December 2d, for ee| 





third and last session. Both Senate and House 
adjourned out of respect to the memory of 
|members who have died during the recess; 
| but before adjournment a bill was introduced 
| providing for a pension of ; 
| $2,000 a month for former 
| Presidents, and $1,000 a 
|month for widows of 
| former Presidents. The 
| estimates for the current 
|appropriation bills, pre- 
pared by the Treasury 
Department, call for $823, - 
415,455.14, exclusive of 
$281,791,508 required for 
the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. The President’s 
message, submitted on December 3d, dealt with 
foreign affairs. It defended the policy of the 
administration in using the diplomatic and | 
consular service for extending American trade. | 
It asked for such modifications in the maximum | 
and minimum provisions of the tariff law as 
| would enable the President to use greater 
| discretion in making tariff bargains with other 
| nations; and appropriations to supplement the 
| salaries of ministers for the maintenance of 
| legations abroad were urged. The President | 
expressed regret that Congress had not passed 
| laws to check the opium traffic, as recommended 
| by the international opium convention, and he | 
| said also that if the pending financial treaties | 
| with Nicaragua and Honduras had been ap- 
| proved by the Senate a year ago, the recent 
disorders in Nicaragua would not have 
occurred. e 


Eee ARCHBALD IMPEACHMENT. — 
On December 3d, the United States Senate 
| began the trial of Judge COPYRIGHT, HARRIS & EWING 
| Robert W. Archbald of 
|the Commerce Court on 
|impeachment charges 
| brought by the House of 
| Representatives. Judge 
| Archbald is accused of 
using his former office of 
district judge for his 
personal profit, and sev- 
eral instances of alleged 
abuse of his position are 
cited in the articles of 
impeachment. On July 16th, the Senate 
organized as a court to try the charges, but 
only the preliminary arrangements were made 
| at that time. 
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DOME OF THE CAPITOL 











JUDGE ARCHBALD 
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HE BALKAN WAR.—A protocol arran- 

ging for an armistice was signed by Turk- 
ish and Bulgarian delegates late in the evening 
of December 3d. The Bulgarian delegates | 
acted for Servia and Montenegro. The Greek | 
It was | 
agreed that the belligerent armies should 





tiations should begin in London on December 


S 


HE RUSSIAN DUMA.—On November 
28th, the fourth Russian Duma, the mem- 
bers of which were chosen in October, began | 
its sessions in St. Petersburg. Monsieur | 
Rodzianko, an Octobrist deputy who was pres- 





competition and bring the combination under 


ident of the third’Duma, was reélected by a 


the rule forbidding attempts at monopoly. It | vote of 251 against 150. His supporters included 
brought suit in 1908 to dissolve the merger, | the constitutionalists and the radicals, who 
but was defeated in the Circuit Court in 1911. united in opposition to the reactionaries. 


It appealed to the Supreme Court, which has ® 
sustained its contentions. | RECENT DEATHS.—Albert K. Smiley, 
* founder of the Lake Mohonk Conference, 


AMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. — The | and a member of the board of United States 
financial report of the Republican National | Indian Commissioners since 1879, died on 
Committee, filed on December 2d with the| December 2d, aged 84 years. —— The Rev. | 
clerk of the House of Representatives, shows | Robert Collyer, a distinguished Unitarian 
that $904, 828 was received, and $900,363 spent. | preacher, with long pastorates in Chicago and 
The largest contributor to the fund was Mr. | New York, died on December 2d, aged 89 
Charles P. Taft, a brother of the President, | years.—-John P. Jones, United States Sen- 
who gave $150, 000. | ator from Nevada for 30 years ending in 1903, 
* | died on November 27th at the age of 83 years. 
ELATIONS WITH RUSSIA.—No treaty | James Gordon, United States Senator from | 
has been negotiated to take the place of Mississippi from December 27, 1909, to Febru- | 
the agreement denounced by Congress last | ary 22, 1910, died on November 28th at the | 
year as a protest against Russian treatment of | age of 79 years. ——Joseph M. Terrell, former 
American Jews desiring to travel in the Tsar’s | United States Senator from Georgia, and twice 
dominions. In response to inquiries about it, | governor, died November 17th, aged 51 years. 














A new thought 
for the new year 


N AUTOMOBILE is no luxury—when bought 
A for the whole family. The 1913 Overland Model 
69T in the eyes of the wise and far-seeing parent 

is anything but a luxury. Divide $985 by five — 

an average family. You have an individual cost of $197. 
Now consider that this big, strong Overland will last for 


| years. 


Where is the extravagance? 


There is no wiser, no more economical way to spend 
money for general family improvement. A big family car 
of this type will maintain family ties; it will permit a super- 
vision of youthful activities to be gained in no other man- 
ner. With an Overland in the family divided interests 
will cease; advantages will pile up for each of the young 
people, as well as father and mother. 


For the family in the city a big car like this allows the 
whole family to venture into the congested districts—with 


‘none of the disagreeable features of crowds, elevated cars 


and trolleys. For the family in the country and suburban 
districts it brings them the advantages of the city—as 
nothing else can. 


There are dozens and dozens of uses for the family 
automobile. There are shopping trips, market trips, Sat- 
urday vacation trips, theatre trips, trips to school and the 
office, and trips to church. 


The 1913 Overland Model 69T appeals as a family car 
not only because of its exceptionally low price, but because 
of its simplicity and economy of operation. It demands 
no experienced driver, no costly garage—nothing but com- 
mon sense attention. The price includes complete equip- 
ment. Absolutely nothing to buy but gasoline and oil. It 
is just an obedient, faithful car which finds immediate favor 
with father, mother, sister and brother. 


We have a mighty interesting instruction book; it tells 
all about this fine family car. It tells it in an easy way, 
even a fellow’s sister can understand. There are no big 
technical words—and there are lots of pictures. 


To any boy who writes for this we will also send free 
a big Overland 1913 catalogue. Father will be interested 
in this. 

Remember, both are free. 


A post card will bring them. Write today. 
Please address Dept. 35 


The Willys-Overland Company, 


Toledo, Ohio 





MODEL 69T—$985 
(Completely Equipped) 
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THE EVE OF CHRISTMAS 
Zy Jeannie Pe letonEwinge 
Sf a SS are 





ARK blue this night, except there brims 
With shaken silver, one high star, 
And, at the pale horizon-rims 
Blink lights where dreaming children are. 
A whiff of fir-boughs comes, and, quaint, 
The odor of a foreign toy 
Daubed lavishly with crude bright paint. 
So old these things, half-pain, half-joy! 
So sweet the Night, it scarce can awe; 
Gentle as if that wee Hand, curled 
In rosy sleep amongst the straw, 
Spreading Its fingers, blessed the world. 


* © 


ENCOURAGING THE MINISTER. 
= Aw Myra’”’ took her hands 






from the dish-water, wiped 
“i : them on her apron, and gave 
"3 her visitor a chair. Her husband 
Se 
AG they waited for him to come back, 
she talked about her home, the 
school, and the chureh that she attended, two 
miles away. 

‘*Tt’s hard to get there sometimes, ’’ she said, 
‘‘but I manage to go almost every Sunday. 
Sometimes it rains, and I think I can’t, but 
generally a little clearing spell comes just before 
church-time, and we get in between showers. 
And sometimes it gets hot. Only last Sunday 
I thought I couldn’tgo. It was sultry, and the 
morning’s work was hard, and by church-time 
I was tired out. But I went to the sink and 
pumped the big basin full of cold water, and I 
washed my face, and I rolled up my sleeves 
and washed my arms, and I splashed the cold 
water over my wrists, and I felt a lot better. 
And when I looked in the glass, my face 
wasn’t so red as you might expect. So I 
thought I’d go, after all. 

**Well, when my husband saw me getting 
ready, he washed, too, and put on his clean 
clothes, and I said, ‘I declare, you look real 
nice!’ and he said, ‘Well, come to think of 
it, you look real nice, too.’ Of course he’s 
partial, but it does a body good to hear it 
said, anyway. 

‘*It seems as if our minister always knew 
just what I needed, and I thought the sermon 
last Sunday was meant for me. It was prac- 
tical, and gave you lots of comfort, too. You 
know the kind of sermon I mean, don’t you? 

‘*When church was out, and I was standing 
in the vestibule, waiting for my husband to 
bring the buggy round, the minister came out, 
and what do you think he said to me? 

‘*He said, ‘Mrs. Radford, I want to tell 
you how much you encourage me. Preaching 
in the summer is hard work. So many people 
go away, so many find it easy to stay at home; 
church work reaches a low ebb. But every 
Sunday, rain or shine, I know you and your 
husband will be here. I know how hard you 
work ; and when I see you sitting there, rever- 
ent and prayerful and attentive, you are a real 
help and inspiration, and I want to tell you 
80.’ 

‘‘Well, sir, I didn’t know what to say. I 
stood there looking foolish, I guess. But 
wasn’t it good of him to say that? 1 knew 
all the time my going to church was doing me 
good, but who’d have thought that I was 
encouraging the minister ?’’ 
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BETTER THAN LUCK. 


T* door of the boarding-house 
kitchen caught for a moment 
as it swung open. It revealed 
a young girl filling salad plates at a 
table. Another girl hurried up to 
her, and spoke in the sharp, high 
voice of one who is tired and nervous. 
The girl at the table answered in low 
and pleasant tones. She put the salad plate on 
the tray, and took a moment to arrange the other 
dishes. The other girl came into the dining-room, 
and her face was less strained and her voice less 
shrill. 





Two elderly ladies, evidently of gentle breeding | 


and comfortable means, sat at the table nearest 
the door, and saw the little incident. 

One said, “I’m going to take that girl home with 
me to be my companion, helper, perhaps daughter 
—she’s the one I’ve been looking for so long.” 

“But, Caroline,” protested the other, “you don’t 





| 





monotony of it never make her careless. You are 
willing to eat from the dishes that she has washed. 
I’ve watched her ever since I came, and she is 
the girl I want.” 

That afternoon, when the tired girl in the kitchen 
was washing the last of a great stack of dishes, 
she had a call from the lady, whom she much 
admired. The girl was an orphan, dependent on 
her relatives. She had her dreams like other 
girls, and after that talk it seemed as if the very 
gate of happiness had opened before her, that she 
might go in and take whatever she desired. 

The other girls in the big kitchen said, ‘Esther 
is the luckiest girl!” But she had a talisman far 
more potent than luck. 
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THE LAST OF THE CONVICT - SHIPS. 


VERY interesting survival from an age that 
A is happily long past is the old convict-ship 

Success, the last of the “hulks” or floating 
prisons in which it was the practise to confine 
refractory convicts in the penal colonies of Aus- 
tralia. The life of the British criminal who was 
transported to Australia during the century from 
1760 to 1860 was not a happy one. He was com- 
pelled to work hard in semitropical heat, usually 


had gone toa neighbor’s, and while | jy the quarries. He was loaded with a heavy ball 


and chain, fed on the coarsest food, and housed in 
the roughest manner. If he rebelled he was sent 
to the hulks. 


Confined in a narrow, damp cell, very likely 
below the water-line, he scarcely saw the light of 
day for the first year or two of his confinement. 
The punishments were of the severest character, 
and confinement to the hulks was almost equiva- 
lent to a sentence of death. 

The Success was one of five merchant vessels 
lying at anchor in Sydney harbor that were de- 
serted by officers and crew at the time of the 
gold discoveries in the early fifties. That was no 
uncommon thing when the gold fever was at its 
height. All five ships were seized by the govern- 
ment and converted into floating prisons. The 
Success was the largest of these vessels. Built in 
1790 at Moulmein, Burma, for the East India 
trade, she has the further distinction of being the 
oldest vessel afloat to-day. Her hull is of teak, or 
ironwood, which is much harder than British oak. 

When Great Britain finally abandoned the trans- 

rtation of criminals in 1868 the Success was sunk 
n Sydney harbor. Before long, however, she was 
raised, and proving as seaworthy as ever, went 
back into the service of commerce. For some 
years the old ship has been on exhibition. 

The cells, irons, ball and chains, flogging-whips, 
anklets and other means of correction that were 
used in the old cruel days are still to be seen. 
There is an authentic history of the vessel com- 
Sy from prison records from which it appears 

hat all prisoners confined on board had to wear 
leg-irons, some of which weighed fifty-six pounds. 
Even the “good” men, who were taken from the 
ship daily to work in the quarries, wore fourteen- 
pound irons. These men were kept below decks 


ft 1 





at night in cells that were seven feet in each 
dimension. The only light and ventilation came 
7 Cal a barred slit at the top, about six inches 
wide 


The worst criminals were confined in a still 
lower tier, in cells only four feet by seven, partly 
below the water-line. Here perpetual damp and 
darkness reigned, and the mortality from con- 
sumption alone was fearful. The prisoners in this 
inferno, hot, dark and damp, were allowed to see 
daylight only one hour in the twenty-feur, when 
they were taken on the main-deck for exercise. 

If they attempted to communicate with one 
another, they were fastened in a stooping position 
toa ling that ran along the narrow corridor 
between the cells. A hoop of iron that encircled 
the neck kept the head always bent down, and 
iron straps bound the feet. The hands were twisted 
together in a handcuff shaped like the figure eight. 
The victim remained in this torturing position, 
unable to move any part of his body, until he gave 
signs of utter collapse. 

he real terror of this lower deck, however, 
was the “Black Hole,” a small space near the bow 
only two feet and eight inches across. When aman 
wae pat in there, no one heeded whether he lived 
or died. 

There were floggings for the most trivial offenses 
and the prisoners had no food except bread an 
water. No man was sentenced to these hulks for 
less than two years. The vessels were anchored 
nearly two miles out to sea, and the records of the 
Success show that not a single prisoner ever made 
his escape from her. 
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CAUGHT BY A CROCODILE. 


N South Africa the wilderness shrinks year by 
| year, the locomotive whistle replaces the roar of 

the lion, and what big game remains is pro- 
tected by strict laws. Even crocodiles are so rare 
that you have to visit a museum in order to see 
them, although at one time they filled the wide, 
shallow rivers of Natal. 


In those years Pretorious Reitz had a plantation 
few miles up the Umvoti River. He was short 


; a 
know a thing about her! She is attractive and | and stout, with the determined smile of a bulldog 


obliging, but she may be uneducated, and—not at | and a 


all suitable!” 


“I know a great deal about her,” returned the | 


“A girl shows her character in the | 


first lady. 


ueer limp. His left leg was as stiff as a 


| poker ; it had been crushed in the jaws of a croco- 


dile. 
Reitz was on a hunting trip among the marshes 
near the mouth of the Umvoti. Late in the after- 


work she is doing, whether it is writing a poem or | noon he stopped with his three native carriers 


scrubbing a floor. 
that the girl is patient, kind, self-controlled, indus- 
trious, neat and cheerful. That carries a girl far 


but she wants to be. I saw a little paper-covered 
copy of ‘Snow-Bound’ on the shelf when I went 
into the kitchen the other day. They read it in 
the country school she attends in the winter, and 
she loved it so she is learning it in her spare 
moments. 

“She works too hard here, but she keeps sweet- 
tempered. When the others’ voices are shrill with 
weariness, she speaks gently. Any one who can 
resist the impulse to answer a sharp word with 
one still sharper shows strength of character. 


She probably doesn’t like to wash dishes any | Jeft le 


Just from that glimpse I know | 





| 
toward being alady. She isnot very well educated, | 





beside a big bend in the river. The quiet water 
looked ver yen after the long, hot tramp, and 
Reitz decided to take a plunge. is three Kafirs 


cried out in alarm, and protested that he would 
be eaten up by the crocodiles, but he laughed at 
them, and said the ingwenya were afraid of him. 
He had already taken the precaution to examine 
the surface of the river, and saw — one of the 
reptiles, lying like a log, half in and half out of 
the water, some distance —T- Keeping a wary 
eye on the creature, he waded in until the water 
reached his breast. 

His three Kafirs squatted solemnly beside his 
clothes, and stared at him in fearful fascination. 
He enjoyed showing them how brave he was. He 
shouted foolish things, and swam toward the place 
where the crocodile slept; but when he looked 
at_the place where it had been, it was gone. 

He Knew now that it was time to return, but he 
was too late. He felt a sudden horrid grip on his 
y just above the knee. There was a shock 


better than the rest of us do. But the hurry and as if he had been struck with a club, a sharp, 





tessteying pain, and he was dragged swiftly down- 
war 


Reitz was nearly strangled in the rush of water. 
He was absolutely We pee + If he could have 
called for help, the Kafirs would have done nothing 
but stand and scream. 

With the desperate movement of a man in ex- 
tremity, he struck wildly at his enemy. Both his 
hands came unexpectedly in contact with the little 
knobby eyebrows of the reptile ; hardly conscious 
of what he was doing, he dug his nails far into the 
leathery sockets beneath. Instantly the grip on 
his leg relaxed. 

Striking out, he found himself on the surface 
only a few feet from the bank. He could not move 
his left leg, but he managed to flounder ashore. 
He crawled up on the bank just in time. A huge 
pair of jaws arose in an angry swirl of water, 
7 at his dragging limb, missed it by an inch, 
and yy ory 
Reitz did not have to shoot the crocodile that he 
had blinded. While he lay pantin — the sand 
a new commotion arose in the pool. The eye 
crocodile came to the surface cugneed in a fierce 
struggle with three of his cannibal brethren. Reitz 
succeeded in reaching his rifle, and fired several 
shots into the turmoil; but he only sent the fightin 
monsters out into the open river. They were sti 
—T — when the current carried them 
out of s % 

It was with difficulty that Reitz persuaded his 
frightened Kafirs that he was still alive and not a 

host. With their timorous aid he crudely set his 
eg with reeds for splints and shreds of his shirt 

bandages, and reached home safely; but when 
his mangled limb healed, it was as stiff as a leg 
of wood. 


CH 22 POOR: 
; 5 poor as WIMLEL”” 0 
ecoe-* Op s 


Palmer Tryon ‘"#ieae’ 


N ermine robes and jewels icy bright 
Queen Winter proudly wields 
Her tinsel scepter, heedless of the blight 
On all her fields. 


But Spring, the princess, clad in simple guise, 
With wild flowers in her hair, 
Smiles through her realm enraptured at the 
prize 
Her meadows bear. 











His jewels are but false who can produce 
Naught for a human need. 

Who can create a thing for human use 
Is rich indeed. 
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THE UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


NE evening, a Companion contributor 
@ writes, my husband came home with the 

news that Doctor Baird of North Carolina 
was in town. I was delighted at the thought of 
seeing an old friend from my native place; so we 
called at once, and asked hii to stay with us while 
he was in the city. He could not conveniently 
accept the invitation, but as he expected to remain 
in town over Sunday, he promised to dine with us 
on that day. 


The thought of es my good old family 
doctor filled me with- a? ness. I was deter- 
mined to show him that ad not forgotten the 
art of Southern cookery, although I was married 
to a Northern man and lived in a Northern city. 
So I planned a simple, old-fashioned Carolina 
dinner, and soon had grocers and butchers at their 
wits’ ends trying to find me a genuine country-cured 
ham, white corn-meal and real Virginia sweet 
potatoes. 

Frieda, my cook, yielded her place, and I took 
entire charge. On Saturday I boiled the ham, and 
cooled it in its own liquor, into which I had dropped 
a gill of molasses and a hint of s ices ; it was deli- 
cious. On Sunday morning I did the rest of the 
cooking; the batter bread browned beautifully; 
the grated sweet-potato pudding with its quart of 
rich cream, was excellent; I id not forget the 
doctor’s taste for gravy with rice, or his favorite 
lettuce salad. 

When the table was set, I was proud of it;-the 


— linen, the anons silver and the pretty china 
and glass were certainly attractive. nd then we 
sat down to watch for our guest. Noon came, 


one o’clock, two o’clock, and still no Doctor Baird. 
But at quarter past two a leisurely messenger boy 
sauntered up and handed us a hastily penciled note. 
A telegram had come from home urging Doctor 
Baird’s immediate return. In fact, he had left on 
a morning train. 

We ate in poe silence, and after dinner, 
my husband went out for a few minutes’ walk. I 
went out to the porch, and as I stood there I saw 
a rather dilapidated old colored man come up the 


street, ge his way carefully over the icy side- 
—_ e stopped, and I heard him ask my hus- 
and : 


“Sah, ken you tell me whah a pusson might 
bite to eat? I’s a stranger in this heah town 

“Well,” my husband said, “it depends on 
whether a ‘pusson’ likes rice and gravy and boiled 
sliced ham—do you?” 

The old man took off his hat. ‘That I does, sah; 
yes, sah.” 

“And Virginia batter bread?” 

“Virginia batter bread?” the stranger repeated, 
oy -~ tad boss, I was brung up on that. Co’se 

oes. 

“How about sweet-potato pudding?” 

At this the old man laughed and shuffled his 
broken shoes inthe snow. ‘Boss, you’s just foolin’ 
—I knows you is.” 

“No, I am not,” my husband replied. “See that 
house? Go round to the back door and ask the 
lady for a bite—it’s all there waiting for you.” 

I turned and ran back to the dining-room. 
“Frieda,” I said, “make a cup of hot coffee.” 
Then I added, “‘Man proposes but God dis- 

ses.’” Frieda did not understand, but 1 couldn’t 

1elp saying it. In amoment I heard the old man’s 
timid but hopeful rap. 

I asked him in, called him “uncle,” after the 
Southern fashion, and bade him sit down and have 
his dinner. I shall never forget the bewildered 
expression on his face as he dropped his shabb 
old hat on the floor beside his chair and looke 
over the table. As I beckoned to Frieda, and we 
left him to his feast, I heard him say: 

“Well, bless Gawd!” 


git a 


* © 


THE FREAKISH RIO GRANDE. 


Te Rio Grande is one of the most capricious 
of rivers. Again and again its whimsical 
conduct has led to the appointment of com- 
missioners on the part of the United States and 
Mexico to settle boundary disputes that it has set 
afoot. 


In illustration of its curious behavior, read this 
experience of a mining man in New Mexico. He 
was taking a derrick into the mines, loaded upon 
four wagon-wheels drawn by four mules. He had 
two helpers, one of whom fortunately was familiar 
with the country. 

The party came to the Rio Grande an hour 
before sundown. A wide river-bed was to be seen, 





but there was no water—only dry sand from one 
bank to another. The water was there, but it was 
flowing through the sand beneath the surface. 

The miner, being a“‘tenderfoot,” was for campin 
on the nearer bank, where the grass was good; bu 
his helper told him that that would never do, unless 
he was willing to take his chances of staying there 
a week or so. A good deal of water sometimes 
came down in the channel suddenly, and it would 
be well to get across while they could. 

Accordingly, they started over the dry sands, 
when of a sudden the two lead mules were floun- 
dering in a quicksand, and the whole outfit came 
near being drawn in. 

They got the two leaders clear of the harness, 
and the other two mules drew first one and then 
the other out of the quicksand. The beasts were 
safely hitched again, and by making a long circuit, 

‘ot past the quicksand to the other bank. 
that time it was almost ten o’clock, and the moon 
had risen. 

The mules had just begun to climb the bank 
when a roaring noise was heard up the channel. 
It came from a wall of water that stretched from 
bank to bank, and was traveling rapidly toward 
the party. In the moonlight it looked at least four 
a high, and there was still higher water behind 
t 


There was no need to urge the mules on. They 
heard the water ing, and scrambled up the 
bank like cats. The party got out, derrick and all, 
but they had not much time to spare. Before 
Sener was finished, the river-bed was full, bank- 
high, with a rapid and boisterous current. There 
was not a cloud in the sky or a sign of rain any- 
where. The flood may have come from a cloud- 
burst in Colorado two hundred miles away; but it 
very nearly engulfed that little expedition. 





*® © 


GREELEY, THE SPELLER. 


O champion of the old-time spelling-matches, 
perhaps, ever excelled Horace Greeley. He 
was, in fact, a spelling prodigy. What would 

the boys and girls of to-day, who grumble over 
their daily stint of twenty words, think of a child 
not yet six years old who could actually spell 
every word in the language! That is what the 
young Horace is said to have been able to do. 


His schooling began in his fourth year, and the 
art of spelling at once became a passion with him. 
In school and out, he 
kept incessantly at its 
study. Hour after hour 
he would lie on the floor, 
spelling over all the diffi- 
eult words he could find 
in the few books that the 
family owned. 

The fame of his prowess 
spread. Naturally, Hor- 
ace was the first one 
chosen at spelling- 
matches. He had a lisp- 
ing, whining voice, and 
spelled his words’ with 
the utmost confidence. 
Sometimes in _ winter, 
when the snow-drifts were 
so deep that one of the 
big boys had to take him 
to the schoolhouse on his 
back, the little white- 
haired fellow would drop asleep between turns. 
When his word came round, his neighbor would 
nudge him anxiously; he would wake, spell his 
word, and drop asleep again at once. 

So great was the boy’s reputation as a student of 
unusual powers that the selectmen of aneighboring 
town, in passing a rule ae the attendance 
at the local school of any pupil rom outside the 
township, honored him by adding the clause, *‘Ex- 
cepting only Horace Greeley!” 





HORACE 


GREELEY 


* © 


AN EARLY PURE-FOOD LAW. 


N the time of Edward I of England innkeepers 
[wer not permitted to make either bread or 

beer. The former they were obliged by law to 
buy from the baker, and the latter from the 
brewer. In “Customs of Old England,” Mr. F. J. 
Snell declares that if the law defended what was 
considered the legitimate claim of the baker toa 
proper livelihood, it was equally solicitous for the 
welfare of his customers, and was most severe 
upon the baker who sold bread deficient in weight 
or quality. 


For the first offense he was drawn on a hurdie 
through the principal streets, which would be 
thronged with people and foul with traffic, with the 
offen ing loaf suspended from his neck. From a 

n-and-ink sketch of this ceremony, it appears 
hat the unhappy tradesman wore neither shoes 
nor stockings, and had his arms strapped to his 
sides. It seems also that two horses drew the 
hurdle, which suggests that it rattled along at a 
pretty lively pace. 

For the second offense, the baker enjoyed an- 
other ride upon the hurdle, and then underwent 
an hour’s exposure in the pillory. If he proved 
so incorrigible as to commit the offense a third 
time, his oven was demolished, and he was for- 
bidden to follow his trade. 


® © 


WHEN ARTISTS DISAGREED. 


CERTAIN eminent landscape artist sold a 
A picture to a wealthy woman of Boston. The 
lady soon became tired of the picture, be- 
cause, as she declared, it lacked animation. So 
she sent for another artist, and asked him to paint 
aman or woman on the road that ran through the 
middle of the picture. 


The artist did so, and when he met the man who 
had painted the original work, he told him what 
he had done. 

“IT had the temerity to alter a landscape of yours 
the other day,” he said. ‘It was the one you sold 

Mrs. W. She wanted a figure painted in, so I 
added an old man bane = eT eee the road.” 

“Road! What road? There’s no road in that 
picture.” 

“Why, yes, there is,” said the other. “There is 
aroad that runs through the middle of the canvas.” 

“Why, you fool,” indignantly cried the first 
artist, “that’s no road! That’s a river.” 


® © 


QUICK THINKING. 


N instance of. that valuable quality, presence 
of mind, comes from South Africa by way of 
the Belfast News: 


A German shoemaker left the gas turned on in 
his shop one night, and upon arriving in the morn- 
ing struck a match to light it. There was a ter- 
rific explosion, and the shoemaker was blown out 
— the door, almost to the middle of the 
street. 

A passer-by rushed to his assistance, and after 
helping him to rise, inquired if he was injured. 
The little German gazed in at his place of busi- 
ness, which was now burning quite briskly, and 
said, “No, I ain’t hurt. But I got out shust in 
time, eh?” 
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DAiANN BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 


Christmas night’s the longest night! 
Go to bed at candle-light, 

Thinking that’s the quickest way, 
Shortest cut to Christmas day ; 
Sleep and sleep, and wake to hear 
Roosters crowing, far and near, 
Hall clock striking, slow and plain, 
Six, and—mercy ! —six again: 
Thought that night was nearly done 
When ’twas only half begun. 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


And TERMED 6. ORE 


kOe FOLIO EB HES MEINE. 29 








Christmas night’s the darkest night! 
Not a speck or spark in sight 
When you strain your eyes to see 
What’s the state of stockings three. 
Grope across the room, and tumble 
Over chair, and stumble 

Round and round, and lose yourself 
Till you hit the closet shelf; 

Till you somehow find the bed, 
Make a leap and hide your head. 





BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Christmas night’s the queerest night! 
Dreams come winging, rosy bright, 
Pictures through the darkness float, 
Little thrills run up your throat. 

Soon the sweet church-bells will swing, 
Soon the carols clear will ring, 

Soon the tree will bloom with toys, 
Circled round by girls and boys. 

Long and dark — but oh, delight! 
Christmas night’s the dearest night! 


PA ES OS 


LITTLE BEAR’S TOAD. 


NE morning, when Little Bear was play- 
ing in the forest near his home, he heard 
a Toad calling for help. 
“*s Where are you?’’ asked Little Bear. 
‘*Where are you, Mr. Toad?’’ 
‘*T have fallen into a deep hole, and I can’t 
get out. Is that you, Little Bear?’’ 
**Yes, and I will get you out, Mr. Toad.’’ 
‘* Please do, Little Bear, and be quick, 
because I can’t live much longer in this dry, 


sandy place. There isn’t a particle of mois- | 


ture here. If you will help me out of this 
trouble, I’ll be your pet Toad, and work for 
your father. ’’ 

Little Bear was too polite to say that he did 
not care to have a pet Toad, nor did he laugh 
at the idea of a wee Toad’s working for big 
Father Bear. Gently he lifted Mr. ‘Toad from 
the hole and placed him on the ground. 

‘*Why, Mr. Toad, you are ill! What is the 
matter?’’ inquired Little Bear, when he saw 
that the Toad was thin and weak. 


| ‘Toads never drink with their mouths,’’ 
| answered the Toad. ‘*Please, Little Bear, pour 
| the water over me. I take water in through 
my skin. ’’ 

| Greatly wondering, Little Bear did as he 
was told, and soon Mr. Toad was sprawling 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|in a puddle of water, and drinking it in| 


| through his skin, and soon he was a plump 
jand happy Toad once more. After that, out 
| went Mr. Toad’s tongue, and gone was the fly 
that Little Bear had seen only a moment before. 
| Again a fly disappeared down Mr. Toad’s 
| throat, and then another and another. 
| ‘‘How do you do it, Mr. Toad?’’ asked 
Little Bear. ‘-I never saw such quick work 
in my life! You sit still as a mouse, dart out 
your tongue, and you have caught the fly! 
It seems wonderful to me. I couldn’t do 
it. °” 
‘:That’s nothing,’’ said Mr. Toad, who felt 
|much refreshed after his bath. **Look at my 
| tongue, Little Bear. You see, it is placed in 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


Little Bear soon ran away to play in the 
forest, and forgot Mr. Toad until middle-sized 
Mother Bear called him to dinner. When he 

| reached home, there was Mr. Toad under the 
door-step, dressed in a bright new skin. He 
was winking and blinking happily. 

‘*T have just changed my clothes, ’’ explained 
Mr. Toad. ‘‘I am sorry you weren’t here to 
see me do it.’’ 

‘Where did you put the old ones?’’ asked 
Little Bear. 

‘*T swallowed them,’’ was the answer. ‘My 
| coat split down the middle of the back, I pulled 
| out my legs, drew the skin over my face, and 

sucked it into my mouth. Our folks always 
get new suits at least four timesa year. Please 
tell your father that your Toad has gone into 
the garden to hunt. You must remember, 
| Little Bear, that I am your Toad.’’ 

| Big Father Bear was much pleased when 
| he heard about Mr. Toad. ‘‘Good news, good 
news!’’ said he. 


‘*Water! water !’? begged the Toad. ‘ ‘Please | the front of my mouth instead of at the back, | Sure enough, from that day Mr. Toad lived 


bring me water !’’ 


| and it is sticky, so that flies can’t get away. 


|in the Three Bears’ flourishing garden, where 


Without stopping to talk, Little Bear ran to | But I am hungry; I must have a dozen cater-| he works from late afternoon until early 
| pillars and forty or fifty grasshoppers and 
molasses, or I shall not be strong enough to 
travel all the way to the Three Bears’ house. ’’ 


get his tin pail, which he filled at the river, 
and carried to the sufferer. ‘‘Here, Mr. Toad,’’ 
said he, ‘‘take a good big drink. ’’ 








| morning. He destroys Father Bear’s enemies— 
| grasshoppers, flies, beetles, crickets, caterpil- 
| lars and the tussock-moth. 





PUZZLES. 


1. QUOTATION PUZZLE. 

_ The omitted words in the following quotations 
from Shakespeare, arranged in order, will make 
another Shakespearian quotation : 

“—-._ winds, and crack your cheeks.” 

“— Jike sweet roses in the summer air.” 

“Ingratitude, marble-hearted fiend.” 

“No enemy but and rough weather.” 

“When the is southerly 1 know a hawk 
from a handsaw.” 











2. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I am below the level rim, 
In shadow I am somber—dim. 
My name is given to the sea, 
And to a thought from you to me. 
iI. 

I am a character well known to the dramatic 
world. I am hailed with delight by young and old 
at Christmas time, but I am also received with 
humiliation at all seasons of the year. I am 
always found outdoors amoung the loveliest flowers, 
and yet I never leave the shelter of the house of 
entertainment. I am a great traveler, and have 
been all over the discovered globe. 

111. 

Iam the innermost and the hidden. Iam spoken 
of lightly, yet my action is protected by every 
man. | may be made of paper, cloth, metal or 
glass. I stand for affection. I have motion, and 
go on for years without care. 


3. WORD-SQUARE. 
_ One of the months; inclined; a way; to deposit 
in the earth; affected looks. 


4. DIAMOND. 
A letter; an abbreviation; a passage; a bird; a 
fierce look; before; a letter. 


5. ENIGMAS. 
i. 
I’m found in chair, but not in bed; 
I’m found in hop, but not in tread; 
I’m found in rope, but not in knot; 
I’m found in fire, but not in hot; 
I’m found in steam, but not in cloud ; 
I’m found in tumult, but not in crowd; 
I’m found in master, but not in king; 
l’m found in arrow, but not in sling; 
I’m found in summer, but not in year. 
My whole will bring a day of cheer. 
Il. 
My first is in father, but not in child; 
My second in weather, but not in mild; 
My third in feather, but not in wing; 
My fourth in fall, but not in spring; 
My fifth in flower, but not in twig; 
My sixth in mistletoe, but not in sprig; 
My seventh in wheat, but not in rye; 
My eighth in chin, but not in eye; 
My ninth in plaything, but not in toy; 
My tenth in girl, but not in boy; 
My eleventh in harp, but not in lyre; 
My twelfth in priest, but not in friar. 
My whole comes in winter and was, so they 


say, é ; 
Observed in Old England, in a wonderful 


way. 


6. HIDDEN WORDS OF THE SEASON. 

Rob Ellsworth walked rapidly homeward 
through the mist. “Let Oetho come,” he said to 
his companion; “he has nowhere to go, and the 
holiday seems to him a spectre, especially since 
Oscar Olsen went back to Sweden.” 

He found his mother on the couch, a bottle of 
menthol lying near, but she rose and welcomed 
him with the news. “O Rob, Mrs. Dupre sent 
some things for the church supper. Lamb all 
ready to mince, pieces of beef, and so forth.” 

“Well,” answered Rob, “she is sweet. Meats 
are needed.” 

7. WINTER PI. 
Wosn-Kalsef 
Tou fo hte smoob fo eth Rai, 
Uto fo eht duloce-lodsf fo erh stramegn 


Erov teh dowdlosan nowbr nda reab, 
Vero het vatserh-dlifes soferank, 
Tiesin, dna fots, nda wols 
Dnecdess hte onsw. 
—Gonlefwoll. 
8. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Primals and finals both suggest 
The holiday that we love best. 
Crosswords. 
A large, coarse file, of grating sound. 
Often within a basin found. 
An island in a sunny sea. 
Horses that move dejectedly. 
A lady garbed in silken sheen. 
An island designated green. 
The point toward which the Moslems pray. 
The garb a tramp wears every day. 


“Het esilnsenp letarevr gssni ferboe eht 
yignahmawh.” 
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Ulysses, and Willy Flint’s terrier, Samuel 

J. Tilden, came from opposite directions 
through the tall ferns, and so into the opening 
on top of the hill that we called Pisgah, just as 
the red fox came from the cattle ridge, slipping 
over the ground like the shadow of a cloud 
on the grass. Ulysses and Tilden made for 
him with all the tumult possible to them, and 
he slipped like a shadow into his hole. Then 
the disappointed dogs fell foul of one another, 
bit where they could find a bite, and filled the 
top of Pisgah with excitement. Thus the 
trouble began, and in election time, too. 

The next afternoon men built a platform in 
front of the town house, with planks across 
the steps and soap-boxes under the planks, so 
that it was very shaky. The platform was 
for the speaker, who was expected to tell us 
exactly what we should do. There were 
benches on the platform for prominent citizens 
to sit on, in order to show that they were 
prominent and upright, and agreed with the 
speaker. 

In due time the citizens sat on the platform 
in a row, the speaker in the middle. There | 
were Mr. Atherton Bell, the minister, Deacon 
Crockett, and the rest, including Ulysses, who | 
lay under Mr. Durfey’s bench, quite unaware | 
that Tilden was not far away on the same plat- | 
form. ‘Then Mr. Atherton Bell made a speech | 
to introduce things. 

‘*T count myself happy,’’ he said, after a 
while, ‘‘that I stand to-day in this fair sun- | 
light, under this blue arch of American free- | 
dom, to introduce to the steadfast upholders | 
of that freedom the honorable gentleman and 
distinguished orator, the Senator from —’’ 

Now the Senator was a short, stout, kindly- | 
looking man. The top of his head was very | 
bumpy. You could tell he was a great man 
from the way he said, ‘‘ Fellow citizens.’’ And 
presently he got into an excited state of oratory. 

‘‘Our platform is firm as truth. It may not 
be moved.’’ He meant the party platform, | 
not the one on the town-house steps, which 
was shaky. Every one applauded. Ulysses | 
got up, and said, ‘‘Wow!”’ S. J. Tilden said, | 
**Woof!’’ and bristled up. ‘My faith is| 
pledged to this —’’ 

‘‘Hurrah!”? ‘‘Wow!’? ‘‘Woof!”? S. J. | 
Tilden was making for Ulysses. He had} 
scrambled to the platform. They met in the 
middle. Snip! Snap! Rrrr! 

‘*These are my principles. No power on 
earth can move my feet from where they 
stand —’’ 

Bump! The dogs went against the back of 
the distinguished legs of the Senator from ——, 
and he came down into an undistinguished 
bipartizan mix-up with S. J. Tilden and 
Ulysses, as if he had no principles at all. 

The prominent citizens rose in a body. The 
audience tried to help. One of the right-hand 
soap-boxes fell over and dropped a plank. 
Mr. Atherton Bell, Deacon Crockett, S. J. 
Tilden, Ulysses and the distinguished Senator 
slid down it together without distinction. 

After the plank was set up again, and Tilden 
and Ulysses were carried away by a committee, 
the Senator mounted the platform gingerly. 

**Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘if dogs are going 
into politics, I’m going out.’’ 

‘*Hurrah!’’ 

‘*There must be a limit to the franchise.’’ 
And all upholders of freedom agreed with him. | 

On the day following, ‘‘Chub’’ Leroy said 
he believed this thing between Ulysses and 
Tilden to be a vendetta, and Moses Durfey 
asked what was a vendetta? 

“It’s a row,’’ said Chub, ‘‘that goes on 
forever, and you rope in all your relations. ’’ 

“Oh! Angelica will like that.’? Angelica 
was one of the owners of Tilden. Probably | 
she would like it. She was a girl of the kind 
that when there is a row and she does not 
immediately get into the middle of it, becomes 
unhappy. 

It seemed probable that Angelica, as well 
as Willy Flint, her brother, the other owner 
of Tilden, would see how necessary it was, in 
order to establish the vendetta, that we should 
act in some violent manner toward each other. 
But none of the three backers of Ulysses 
fancied himself in the position of punching 
Angelica’s eye. And it seemed probable that 
if a single combat were proposed between 
Willy Flint and one of the three, Angelica 
would club the heads of the other two as well. 
You had to walk very carefully with Angelica. 

Now a vendetta, according to rules, can only 
be called off by the principals; that is, as long 
as the first couple keep it up, the relatives 
have to stay in. It was set down in the minis- 
ter’s ‘‘ Political and Social History of Corsica’’ 
that the principals were generally killed off 
to begin with, and the relations stayed in as 
long as there were any of them left who had 
energy. 

We thought we would go and see Mr. 
Atherton Bell. He was a lawyer, and besides, 
he never took our ideas frivolously, as elderly 
people were apt to do. We went down the| 


| was in October that Moses Durfey’s dog, 














hill from the Cross Roads, leading Ulysses by 
a string, and found Mr. Bell on the steps of 
the post-office, together with Harvey Cum- 
mings and Mr. Paulus, the postmaster. 

“Oh! Ah! Yes!’ said Mr. Bell. “SA 
vendetta, a feud. Dear,me! Do you think 
Ulysses is serious ?’’ 

Moses was doubtful about Ulysses. Ulysses 
was seldom serious. But 8S. J. Tilden was 
serious. He was never anything else. 

‘‘Ha! But the presence and character of 
Angelica are embarrassing. She insists on her 
rights. ’’ 

ran on.” 

‘*Very embarrassing. Chivalry, you know. 
Why, dear me! This is a most interesting, a 
most extraordinary case!’? Mr. Bell took off 
his hat and walked up and down with increas- 
ing excitement. 

‘‘What, what! Harvey, you don’t mean to 
say you ever heard of such a case before! 
Never, upon my word! Chivalry, vendettas, 
political dogs, women’s rights, all mixed up! 
Never, never! Where’s the other dog? Bring 
the other dog! Gracious! Will no one bring 
the other dog? Paulus, those dogs upset the 
platform, they did. The Senator has a bump 
on his head to my certain knowledge. What! 
Paulus, Paulus, they must refrain. These dogs 
must be persuaded. They will involve their 
families in this—a—deadly struggle. They 
will. I foresee it.’’ 
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Mr. Bell’s eye was shining, and he nearly 
got into a state of oratory, as the Senator had 
done. We children thought it grand when 
any one got into a state of oratory. It was 
better than fits. 

At about this time Willy and Angelica Flint 
came up the hill, leading S. J. Tilden, and 
turned into the post-office. Mr. Bell saw them 
coming. He got out of his state of oratory 
slowly, and rubbed his hands. 

‘There now,’’ he said. ‘‘There you are.’’ 

‘*Where?’’? asked Harvey Cummings, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ You goin’ to sed dem dogs a-fightin’ ? 
I say, ’tain’t righd.’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said Mr. Bell. ‘‘I’m going to 
persuade them to—a—refrain, for—a—the sake 
of their families. How? I—I don’t know 
how.’’ 

Ulysses and S. J. Tilden were tugging at their 
strings and growling angrily. Mr. Paulus 
turned and went slowly into the store. Mr. 
Bell looked about him helplessly. Mr. Paulus 
came out with a bottle in his hand. His left 
eyelid, which drooped naturally, drooped 
lower in a heavy wink. 

** Let ’em go!’’ he said. 

‘*What, what! Paulus, what’s that? What’s 
that?’’ 

Ulysses and §S. J. Tilden flew at each other, 
gripped, rolled and mixed themselves. Mr. 
Paulus emptied the bottle over them calmly. 
‘*‘Ammonia,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s good for dog 
fights. ’’ 

Ulysses and 8. J. Tilden put on expressions 
that could not be forgotten. They backed off 
and looked at each other with intense dislike. 
Then they each gave a mournful howl and 
went in opposite directions. 

They never met in friendship or enmity 
again. -I think it was the opinion of each that 
the other had played a low trick and knew 
all about the smell. If you put ammonia on 
the nose, it smells considerably. Whenever 
they saw each other, they remembered it, and 
backed off and went different ways. 
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PERTINENT. 


T is the fashion in England to attach to 
| houses names that in many instances are 

absurd or misleading—as ‘‘ A pplecot,’’ where 
the only trees are firs; but, as this London 
Chronicle story shows, fitness and humor 
sometimes govern the choice. 


A retired Indian civil servant, on his return 
to England, yielded to his wife’s importunities, 
and said that she might have a new house. 

‘*But mind,’’ he emphasized, ‘‘it must not 
cost above three thousand pounds. ’’ 

It cost double that amount, as houses have | 
a way of doing, and when it came time to} 
name the _— the owner had considerable 
fine masculine feeling to put into it; so, not | 





wholly in memory of India, he called it: 
‘*Mysore Place. ’’ 
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CAPABLE OF WIDER APPLICATION. 
\ CLEVER scheme for checking the dis- 


creditable practise of ‘‘joy-riding’’ is 

credited by the Boston Herald to Com- 
missioner Rourke of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 


According to officials of the fete, 5 
certain chauffeur went out joy-riding with his 
chief’s machine, and had a collision. His 
chief then suspended him for a month. | 

en Commissioner Rourke was informed 
of the accident and the suspension, he said 
that if the young man wished to be reinstated 
in the city’s employ at the end of the month, he 
must start as a laborer with pick and shovel. 

‘*He can’t go joy-riding with those,’’ the 
commissioner dryly added. 
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Ailver for Pew Bear's 


The 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware is so well and favorably known as 
the standard of excellence in silver plate that it needs no special com- 
mendation from us. It has an intrinsic value that housekeepers 
everywhere recognize. We have offered this Silverware now for over 
twenty years, and it has given universal satisfaction. 











CHOICE OF PATTERNS 


We can supply this Silver 
in the beautiful Vintage 
pattern, as illustrated, or 
in either the Rose of Sharon 
or the Old Colony patterns, 


26 - Piece 


Che Pew Chest of Silver 


This Chest contains 26 pieces of the 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver, 
two pieces more than the Chest offered last year. The Silver is of the 
“XS Triple” grade, which is three times heavier than standard plating. 
The Set consists of 


6 Dessert Spoons 6 Table Knives 


6 Teaspoons 1 Butter Knife 
6 Table Forks 1 Sugar Shell 


THE OAK CHEST measures 9% x11 inches, and has a smooth 
polished finish, ‘The hinged cover has a nickel-plated name-plate and 
fastener. The lower drawer of the Chest is fitted with a nickel-plated 
pull. The Chest is lined throughout with dark green satin, and has 
fitted positions for each piece of Silver. 


A Gift to You from the Publishers 


‘“*BIG 5”? OFFER. Send us between October 1, 1912, and October 
1, 1913, five new solicited subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion, and 
in recognition of your services we will present you with one of these 
fine Oak Chests containing 26 pieces of the well-known 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverware. Price of Chest of Silver $13.50. Sent by express, charges 
in either case to be paid by the receiver. Shipping weight 10 pounds. 


THIS OFFER IS MADE TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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CLEVER MR. WASP. 


T a time when men are beginning to travel by 
way of the air, it is of interest to find an insect 
that is fitted for flight availing itself of a waterway 
for carrying freight, even if if has to go against 
the current. Mr.C. W. Beebe, the author of ‘“‘Two 
Bird-Lovers in Mexico,” describes the manner in 
which a wasp towed by water a load of freight too 
heavy to be borne through the air. The incident 
makes plain why water carriage is cheaper than 
carriage by land. 


Picking up a stone from near the water one day, 
I alarmed a brown spider, which rushed out from 
beneath it. Instantly a metallic green wasp, less 
than an inch in length, darted down, and the two 
struggled wegen together. The contest. was 
short, and the spider’s legs soon hung paralyzed 
and helpless. 5 : 

The wasp first flew five or six feet into the air, 
circled round once or twice, then returned, and 
laboriously dragged its prey( which was larger than 
itself) to the top of a rock, and then tumbled head- 
long down the opposite slope into the water. “‘A 
very foolish wasp,” quoth I. “But wait; we know 
not what to expect of these tropical creatures.” 

Without an instant’s hesitation, as if it were an 
every-day habit or instinct, the wasp stretched out 
its four front legs upon the surface of the water, 
grasped the floating spider with its two hind legs, 
spread its wings, and buzzed merrily up-stream 
over the ripples! The insect could not possibly 
have flown with this heavy burden. But the end 
was yet to come. : 

The wasp evidently wished to reach a large 
boulder some two feet from shore, past which the 
water swirled rapidly. After several ineffectual 
attempts to tow its burden across, it clambered 
up along a rock on the shore, dragging the spider 
just clear of the water until it came to a spot where 
the stream ran with less force. Here it again 
launched out, keeping close to shore. 

This time it reached a point a foot or two up- 
stream above the boulder. Then the wasp turned 
abruptly outward, redoubled its efforts, and 
instantly was tumbled and rocked about in the 
midst of the ripples—which, to it, were waves 
of no mean size. It was carried swiftly down- 
stream, but by aiming toward the rock and work- 
ing its wings frantically so that they were merely 
a dim haze, it sueceeded in reaching and remain- 
ing in the eddy below the boulder,—still water,— 
across which it easily ferried its burden. 

The fact of the little wasp paing the water as a 
medium upon which to propel its burden was mar- 
velous enough, but the quick succession of com- 
plex events, met with so much seeming intelligence 
and with such e ory resource of expedient and 
such despatch, left us astonished beyond expres- 
sion. Whether blind instinct, or a chain of coinci- 
dences, or rf higher phase of thought prompted 
the actions of the wasp, I will not attempt to say, 
but to the observer able to watch the whole scene 
of operations and to see at a glance all the attend- 
ing causes and effects, the apparent philosophy in 
the actions of the insect is startling. 


+ © 
A JUST JUDGE. 


HE following account of judicial proceedings in 

Santa Rosalia is given in “Camp and Camino 
in Lower California,” by Arthur W. North. It 
would be very encouraging if we may believe this 
court to be the rule rather than the exception. 


The following morning I accompanied my host 
toa session of the municipal court. The proceed- 
ings proved decidedly interesting. 

Ine by one the offenders of the ae twenty- 
four hours were ushered in by the assistant chief 
of police, a good-looking, athletic chap, in white 
sweater, belted trousers, tan shoes and the regu- 
lation peaked white straw sombrero of the south- 
ern Rurales. Standing at attention, this official 
would salute the mayor, then twirl his cane and 
twist his mustache while his chief, a middle-aged 
Mexican of serious mien, would state the offense. 

The well-groomed mayor, seated behind a desk 
would peer through his goid-rimmed glasses an 
ask why the prisoner had broken the law. 

The accused were mostly ragged and extremely 
dark of complexion; they would enter noiselessly, 
and in soft, pees voices reply to the ques- 
tionings, each making his own defense. No oaths 
were administered. Sentences were pronounced 
and accepted in extraordinary manner. 

Thus, in one case, the complaining witness paid 
the fine. In another, a widow, fined a dollar for 
failing to send her eight-year-old to school, found 
herself released from prison, the court advancing 
the peso. Ina third instance, a father, whose son 
had been imprisoned, ay thanked the mayor 
for the sentence imposed. 

Indeed, not even the magistrate of a juvenile 
court could have shown a greater paternal interest 
in his charges than did this big-hearted sefior in 
his childlike people. 

Later I learned that his honor was not only a 
Solomon, but a veritable Harun-al-Raschid as well, 
for that evening I found him a about the 
town, accompanied by the assistant chief, looking 
after the peace of the community and conversing 
with possible malefactors. This was his nightly 
habit. Small wonder that even the cosmopolitan 
population of this mining community was kept 
within bounds! 
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CURIOUS RACES. 


FARMER in Westphalia laid a wager that 

twelve bees of his, released at a distance of 
three miles from their hives, would travel as rap- 
idly as a like number of pigeons on the same course. 
The first bee, properly powdered for purposes of 
identification, did, as a matter of fact, arrive at its 
hive a quarter of a minute before the coming of 
the first pigeon to its cote; and there were three 
other bees that came in before the second pigeon 
arrived. 


_ A curious form of race is sometimes indulged in 
in India—the Noah’s ark race. At one that was 
recently run near Calcutta a goat proved the victor 
over an elephant and a horse, the latter being a 
bad third 


The slowest races in the world are the snail 
contests held in certain parts of Germany at what 
we would call “county fairs.” The winners are 
much esteemed, and frequently fetch high prices. 

A race that in a peculiar sense is not to the 
swift, is one that is run—if the word may be per- 
mitted—every — in some of the rural districts 
of Germany. — May, during the celebration 
of a festival that to a certain extent corresponds 
to the English May~y, an ox-race is held. The 
entrance fee is snl, but the conditions are 
peculiar. 

Each ox must be ridden by its owner, and ridden 
bareback. No whip, spur, yoke, harness nor any 
means of guiding the animal is allowed. The rider 
must depend entirely upon his voice to accomplish 
the end he has in view, and as the oxen do not 
race on a track, but across a large open field, the 
training of the animals and the skill of their riders 
undergo a severe test. 

ed is a secondary consideration in this race, 
for the rider who can induce his steed to go in a 
straight line is sure to win. 

The start is made at one side of a field a mile 
square, the finish being at the opposite side. When 
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the competitors are lined up and the signal is given, 
the fun begins. . 
Despite the efforts of the riders, the majority of 
the oxen refuse to head toward the mark, and as 
spectators are allowed in the field, and are at 
liberty to do anything ig hy to interfere with 
the rider except touch him or his mount, the 
difficulties of the race are not inconsiderable. 
Oxen are not excitable beasts as a rule, but the 
shouts of the speetators and the efforts of the riders 
soon reduce them to a state of complete bewilder- 
ment. It often happens that an hour has passed 





before one of the oxen passes “under the wire.”’ 

But when once the task is accomplished, the | 
winning rider is fully repaid for his pains. The ox | 
is deeora with garlands and flowers, and the | 
a owner receives a small money prize. But 
the honor that the victory brings is the great 
thing. Winning riders are remembered for years, | 
and it frequently happens that when a peasant 
refers to some past event, he recalls it to the mind 
of the listener, not by mentioning the date when it 
took place, but by saying it was in the year when 
So-and-so won the ox-race. 

Not long ago at Saint Cloud, Paris, there was 
a novel cycling-race. The course was laid down a 
very steep hill, and the contestant who came in 
last was declared the winner. Brakes were pro- 
hibited, and riders were not permitted to set foot | 
on the ground or to “tack” across the course. 

Barrel-racing is a favorite amusement among 
the workmen in the suburbs of Paris. Some forty 
cellarmen, coopers and others competed in recent 
races of thisdescription. Then followed a double- 
barreled race, the men engaged being obliged to | 
push before them two empty barrels instead of | 
one. 
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COMRADES ALL. 


T was at Washington that John Burroughs and 

Walt Whitman met. Their first meeting was 
outdoors, and as our best-beloved interpreter of 
nature tells it toa New York Sun interviewer, we 
perceive anew what manner of man Whitman was, 
how genuine and lovable in his simplicity and | 
friendliness. 


At the close of a apeing day in 1864 young Bur- | 
roughs was introduced to Whitman, then an army 
nurse, at the corner of Fourteenth Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. General Burnside’s old Ninth | 
Corps was marching through the capital on its way 
to adventures in the Wilderness, where Grant’s 
army was face to face with Lee’s. 

“As the ranks of blue swept myn | past us,” 
said Mr. Burroughs, “I noticed a break in one of 
the companies, and in a moment three or four sol- 
diers were crowding round my new friend, calling 
him ‘Walt,’ throwing their arms round his neck, 
and begging him to fe with them a little way. 

“Whitman, with his arms flung across blue 
shoulders, would walk a short distance and then 
rejoin me. This happened time after time. The 
men who broke ranks were those to whom Whit- 
man had ministered in the hospitals. 

“He had done domestic tasks for them, had 

written home, and eased anxieties and cheered 
the downhearted, and as he moved serene and 
comforting down the rows of cots, the men had 
come to know and love him with the deepest sort 
of love. 
“Why,” concluded Mr. Burroughs, “several of 
the men who were marching out into the thick of 
the fight actually kissed hitman, and almost 
wept when he had to drop back and ieave them.” 
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WHEN ANDREW LOST HIS CLOTHES. | 


HE death of Andrew Lang has served to recall 

various anecdotes and sayings of Stevenson’s 
well-beloved “Andrew of the brindled hair.” | 
Among them is the following: 


Lang was a visitor at the home of a friend, and 
was to catch a train in the morning. Breakfast | 
was ordered for nine o’clock, but at half past eight | 
a horrified maid announced to the family that | 
some one had stolen Mr. Lang’s clothes, and he | 
could not Pet up. The host went to the room of his | 
guest, and found him sitting up in bed in monocle | 
and pajamas. There was no sign of any other | 
garment in the room. | 

‘he host went down-stairs to summon the | 
police, but before he got to the telephone, the 
maid came running down to inform him that Mr. 
Lang’s clothes had been found. He had folded 
them up the night before, and had put them under 
his pillow, because it was too low, and had for- 
gotten all about it. 
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FAIR SAMPLE. 


R. Follett and little Edward were sitting 
meekly in the corner where they had been 
placed by Mrs. Follett, well out of the way of her 
evening’s work. Little Edward was reading the 
“History of the Town of Dorby” to his grand- 
father. He had reached a genealogical labyrinth. 


“What does ‘paternal grandmother’ mean, 

andpa?” he inquired, —s for breath. 

“You look up paternal in the dictionary, sonny,” 
said Mr. Follett, and he shoved the book toward 
his ndson. 

“It means ‘fatherly,’ ‘like a father,’” read the 
boy. ‘I don’t understand that, ‘gt 

“Well, now, see here,” said Mr. Follett, hastily, 
as his wife left the room for a moment, “it’s like 
this, [reckon. The father’s the head o’ the house 
so-called, and the same with a grandfather, but 
sometimes they’re married to a kind of a master- 
ful—well, I guess your grandma’s what they’d call 
a paternal grandmother,” Mr. Follett hastily fin- 
ished, as he heard brisk footsteps along the hall. 
“You get right on with your reading, boy.” 


* © 
AN UNCOMFORTABLE C. 





OME years ago, says Brander Matthews in the | 
Century Magazine, a friend of Oliver Herford | 
was going to Europe on the Celtic, and the evening | 
before his departure Mr. Herford called him up | 
on the telephone to say good-by. | 
He asked what ship his friend was going on, and 
some imp of the perverse prompted the friend to 
answer that he was sailing on the Keltic. Mr. 
Herford promptly responded, “Don’t say that, or 
you will have a hard C all the way over!” 
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THE HIGHER POWER. 


NCLE Eph, a colored philosopher known to the 
Washington Post, is responsible for a new 
reading of the old proverb, ‘‘Where there’s a will | 
there’s a—won’t.”’ 


“Ts yo’ gwine ter let dat mewel do’s he please?” | 
scorntfully questioned Uncle Eph’s wife, after a 
back-yard encounter in which animal triumphed | 
over man. ‘Whar’s yo’ will-power?” | 

“Mah will-power’s all right,” returned Uncle | 
Eph, coldly. ‘Yo’ jes’ want ter come out hyar an’ 
measure dis hyar mewel’s won’t-power.”’ 
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It’s Skating Time! 

If there were no other reason for winter, its 
coming would be justified by the pleasure 
that skating affords. It's the most de- 
lightful, most exhilarating of outdoor 
sports. Puts more vim and vigor into one’s 
system than all the tonics ever taken. 


Let’s Go Skating. 


Any one who knows skates, knows that 
for long wear aud perfect satisfaction, 


BARNEVGBERR 


have been leaders for 50 years. There are 
“B & B” models and styles for every one, 
and for every use, from the expert figure 
skater and champion hockey player down 
to the tot who ‘‘kates’’ on the bit of ice in 
the back yard, and all along the line they 
are made right and can be depended upon 
absolutely. 


Used in Every Land Where Water Freezes. 


Examine “‘B & B”’ Skates at any hardware 
or sporting goods store. Write to us for 
illustrated catalogue FREE, containing 
5 and directions for building an ice rink. @ 
. BARNEY & BERRY, 
\ 79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. Ae) 




















is as delightful and as wholesome | 
as a winter pastime—and an im- 

portant part of all good 
winter times, indoors and 
out. Wholly pure — 
actually nourishing and 
the Only Peter’s taste. 

















NER Oil, 
Christmas or New Year’s 


The best, most useful and acceptable 
gift for your home this year is a 


NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


The Machine of Unquestioned Merit and Long Service. 
Styles as Low as $18.25 


Our beautiful illustrated booklet mailed free to any 
address. Write for it to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


‘ 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. / 


GREAT HORSE STORY 
“KATE and QUEEN” 











By Prof. 
Beery. 











story by the master hand 
of Prof. Beery, acknowl- 
edged the world’s greatest 
horse tamer and trainer. Send 
only ten cents to cover postage 
and the names of five other horse 
owners. The book is FREE. 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 
Box 503 Pleasant Hill, O. 



















In All Weather- 


Closely woven, won't easily snag. Just 
the garment for automobilists and 
for men who work out-of-doors in 
cold weather. Comfortable, durable. 


PARKERS Sxcxes 
JACKET 
Hegustered in U. 8. Patent Office. 
ade of a closely woven, knitted fabric. Lined 
with thick gray wool fi 
Riveted pockets. 
postpaid on receipt of 2.50. 
JOHN H. PARKER COMPANY 
Dept. 5, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 








A Cleanser and 


Mouth Wash 












bines the 
virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes — without the 
faults of either. 
It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists —or sent direct. 


C. H. STRONG G&G CO., CHICAGO 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
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including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
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New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post- Mhee Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the serfder’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
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Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
ou 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Boston, Mass. 
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CAUSE AND TREATMENT OF ABSCESS. 
A abscess is a swelling that con- 

tains pus. It may be either 
acute or chronie and it may either 
be deeply seated in the body or it 
may appear upon the surface. The 
chronic or “cold abseess” is gener- 
ally of tuberculous origin, whereas 
the acute or “hot abscess” is the 
result of an infection by the pus microbes. 

The acute abscess comes on suddenly, with all | 
the signs of severe inflammation — heat, redness, | 
swelling, and presently, as the pus forms, a throb- | 
bing pain. The sufferer often feels ill, and has a 
slight degree of fever. In three or four days the 
abscess begins to soften, and the pain diminishes 
because the surface skin is being destroyed and 
the tension upon the sore spot is not so great. By | 
and by there is only one layer left, through which | 
the pus can be seen. This thin layer soon ruptures | 
and the pus escapes. Relief is immediate, and | 
healing soon begins. | 

When the inflammation is deeply seated, the | 
affair is more serious. 
burrow until it invades some vital structure,—the 
peritoneum or the brain, for instance,—and a fatal 
result is not impossible. 

The treatment of abscesses has changed much 
in late years. Formerly the acute abscess was 
allowed to form and break without surgical inter- 
ference, unless it threatened !:fe or caused too 
much distress. Now the physician does not wait 
for it to pass through the natural stages. As soon 
as it appears he makes an incision, and releases 
the poison before it has a chance to cause the for- 
mation of pus. He cleans the cavity thoroughly, 
and keeps it continually moistened with an anti- 
septic solution. It must be allowed to drain freely, 
and moist antiseptic dressings should be applied 
while the wound is healing. 








In such cases the pus may | 
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MUCH TOO HELPFUL. 


7 JOW nice these are!” remarked | 
Marian Cross, as she helped her- 
self to a second cooky. “Do you or | 
Louise ever make nut wafers, Mrs. 
Benson?” 
“No, we don’t,” answered Louise | 
Benson, with a curtness that her | 
guest did not appear to observe. 

“Well, then, I must make you some while I am 
here, for my nut wafers are really quite famous. 
I’ll make them this afternoon.” 

“It seems too bad for you to work in the kitchen 
this hot afternoon, Marian,” objected Mrs. Benson, 
gently. 

“Oh, I shall not mind that in the least. I'll stir 
them up and your nice little Selma can bake them.” 

“But I hardly think we need them just now.” 

“Oh, they keep beautifully, and 1 like to make 
them while I’m in the mood.” 

An hour later, when Louise had established 
Marian in the kitchen with the numerous ingre- 
dients and the various utensils she found indis- 
pensable, she went to her mother’s room. 

“Selma, after baking cookies all this morning, 
isn’t enthusiastic about baking those famous nut 
wafers,” she said, with a droll gravity that made 
Mrs. Benson laugh. ‘‘And as she has some clean- | 
ing to do, 1 suppose I shall have the pleasure of | 
spending this warm afternoon at the oven myself. | 
Isn’t Marian annoying?” 

“She is a little trying,” sympathized Mrs. Benson, 
“but she means to be kind.” 

“Of course she does, but her kindness is not the 
sort that takes thought of others. Her desire 
seems to be to show us how much better she can 
do things than we can. This morning, after | had 
arranged the flowers in the parlor and dining-room, 
she asked me if I had ever studied the Japanese 
method of making bouquets. When I admitted I 
hadn’t, she said she would give me alesson. She 
gathered up all the vases, brought them out to the 
porch, and began to snip stems and discard leaves 
and ferns until she had remodeled all my pretty 
bouquets in a manner I thought no improvement. 
Of course she left a litter of stalks and leaves 
behind her.” 

“T wondered why you were sweeping the porch | 
in the middle of the morning,” said Mrs. Benson, 
smiling. 

“By the way, mother, Marian said that while I 
baked the wafers she would show you how to tear 
rags for those new art rugs that she thinks we 
ought to make for the veranda,” and Louise fled, | 
laughing, while her mother sighed. 

The day after Marian Cross ended her visit, 
Louise took up a dozen napkins that Marian had 
impulsively offered to embroider, and pointed to 











| the large letter that she had stamped in the center | 


of each one. 
“Fortunately, only two are done,” she said, “and 
I think I can carefully rip those out and wash out 


in.the center.” 
“But Marian said it was the very latest way, and 
that she’d just love to help you with them.” 
“Mother, if I had the privilege of adding a peti- 
tion to the litany, I should beg to be delivered from 
the visits of the too helpful friend!” 


® & 
ALWAYS A WORKER. 


HAT it is better to wear out than rust out has 

long been a proverb. But it need not be 
accepted as a general truth that the only alterna- 
tive to rusting out is wearing out, for it has been 
proved over and again that congenial work creates 
new power of work. The distinguished German 
scholar, Leopold von Ranke, was a striking ex~ 
ample of length of days attained amid continuous 
labor. 

One day, when he was nearly ninety, a visitor 
told him that she thought he was looking stronger 
and fresher than he did the year before. e 
seemed pleased. . 

“T am getting old,” he admitted. “I was just 
writing to the empress that I am like an old tree, 
but every year I produce fruit. 

“An American,” he continued, “came to me the 
other day and asked me whether I expected to 
| finish my ‘ World-History’—the Americans, you 


know, are opener, less buttoned up than the | » 


English. 
| it is finished,’ he went on, “the whole ‘World- 
| History’ is finished here,’ touching his head. 
“But from one’s head to the pen is a long way; so 
| many things have to be gone over again, so many 


| facts settled and confirmed, so much elaborated 


| as it should be.” 

He looked so sublime as he spoke, and so full of 
joy, that his visitor involuntarily said, “ But it 
ulways makes you glad, does it not, your work?” 

“My work? Oh surely! It is my life. I live to 
work. Aslongas Llive I shall work,” he answered, 
with that magnificent upward look—the fine frenzy 
of the poet—that characterized him. 

At that time Professor Ranke was working eight 
hours a ay A and received visitors every afternoon 
and again in the evening. 


e * ¢ 


A STRANGE REGION OF THE SEA. 
ARINERS say that in the midst of the At- 


lantic, about where the twenty-fifth meridian | 


west from Greenwich crosses the equator, there 
lies aregion of mystery. 
take from Madeira to Brazil. 
past half-century has it been sounded, and its 
strange phenomena reported. 

One investigator declared that he saw the sea 
about_half a mile from his vessel suddenly dis- 
turbed. For about two minutes it boiled up vio- 
lentiy as from a subterranean spring. Throughout 
the day there were observed great patches of dis- 


colored water, which had exactly the appearance | 


of extensive shoals. 

These and similar phenomena are frequently 
observed in this part of the ocean. | 
reports that she has experienced a violent shock, 
similar to that which is felt when a rock is struck. 
Sometimes a great rumbling is heard, like that of 
a heavy chain running through the hawse-pipes, 
and the vessel quivers like a leaf in the wind. 


At another time, in smooth water, a vessel has: 


been known to heel over suddenly, as if she had 
run on a sand-bank. 

Before this part of the ocean was as thoroughly 
sounded and surveyed as it is now, these phenom- 
ena were attributed to the presence of unmarked 
sand-banks and rocky shoals, and the old charts 
were marked accordingly. But it must have as- 
tonished the mariner somewhat to find that he got 
no soundings with his —— lead immediately 
after experiencing one of these shocks. 

It is now a believed that submarine 
earthquakes are the true cause of these convul- 
sions. 

* © 


HAYMAKING IN THE ALPS. 


AYMAKING in the Swiss Alps is pursued | 


under peculiar difficulties and dangers. The 
thrifty Swiss farmer turns every bit of ground to 
advantage. If a few square yards can anywhere 
be made or reclaimed, the labor is not grudged. 
The farmer makes the very soil, says a writer in 
the New York Sun. He builds terraces along 
steep inclines, lines them with blocks of stone, 
and then packs earth upon them. 


ewe the very edge of precipices the Swiss 
haymaker goes in search of grass, clinging to the 
rocks with iron yy upon his feet. He hangs 
on the sides of the cliff and mows down a few tu 
of eras on craggy shelves here and there. 

uring the two months of hay-harvest, he de- 
scends to the village only three or four times to 
renew his supply of food, and many times he has to 
seek a bed and pass the night under some project- 
ing rock. Once dried, the hay is carefully gath- 
ered into a cloth or net and ¢arried down to the 
first little meadow. Here it is stacked and 
weighted down with large stones, to keep it from 
blowing away. 

he mower returns to the mountain in winter, 
when the ground is snow-covered, and takes with 
him a little sledge. piling the hay on the sledge, 
and seating himself in front, he shoots to the valley 
with the swiftness of an arrow. Thus the hay of 
the Alps is garnered. 


* © 


AS GOOD AS HE SENT. 


HAT the request discourteous is very likely to 

be followed by a discourteous reply, is the 
moral of the following little story from the New 
York Sun: 


Mr. L. was touring with his family through one 
of the Eastern States. Ata cross-road some miles 
from Boston he became uncertain of his route. An 
aged country woman with a basket was the only 
person in sight. He stopped his car, and called 
out to her: 

“Tsay! Hey, you!” 

The old woman put down her basket, and stood 
at indignant attention. 

“We want to go to Boston!” he cried. 

With every evidence of resentment, she picked 
up her basket, and screamed back: 

“Well, who’s a-hinderin’ ye?” and walked on. 


*® © 
VALUE BENEATH THE SURFACE. 


YOUNG man whose business acumen marks 
him as a future millionaire is celebrated in 
Puck: 
“How much are these puppies, little boy?” 
“All a quarter ’cept that one, and he’s thirty-five 
cents. e swallowed a dime yesterday!” 


It ison the line that ships | | 
Only within the | 


Often a ship | 


THEY COST SO LITTLE, DO SO 
| MUCH FOR SKIN AND HAIR 
Those who suffer from pimples, blackheads and 
other disfiguring facial eruptions; red, rough hands, 
| itching, burning palms and shapeless nails; dry, thin 


| the stamping on them all. I detest napkins marked | and falling hair, with itching, scaly scalps—all should 


make trial at once of Cuticura soap and Cuticura oint- 
ment. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. No others so pure,so sweet, so speedily effective, 
| not only for these minor afflictions of the skin, scalp 
and hair, but for torturing, disfiguring eczemas, rashes, 
irritations, scalings and crustings, from infancy to age. 
Sold wherever civilization has penetrated. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- 
| free. Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 


| NS 








108a)l diff. , Transvaal ,Servia, Brazil, Peru,CapeG H.Mex. 
Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Finely: »20c. 65 
diftU.S.,25¢.1000hingesSe.Agts.wtd.50%. ListFree.| buy 
stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante A ve.St.Louis,Mo. 


Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1913 Ly Write for Special Offer. 


013 Models to 27 


with Te te and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1911 and 191 ‘odels 
all of best mak to $12 
100 Second -Hand_Wheels 
All makes and m . t 
00d AS NEW 2.00... ene o 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We Ship on Approval without a 
cent deposit, Rav ire Seca and allow 
10 DAYS’ FREE 
TIRES, coaster brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all 
makes of bicycles at half usual prices. DONOT 
UY until you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


B 
| MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R50, CHICAGO. 
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No hill too steep 
No sand too deep 


| builds comfort into 
Jackson cars as 
surely as it provides 
them with power 
and strength and 
beauty. 


“* Olympic’? — $1500 © 
“* Majestic’? — $1975 
** Sultanic, ’’ six—$2650 





Jackson Automobile Co. 
1314 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 
Babies 





Conclusive proof that the 
Mellin’s Food way of feeding 
the baby is best is furnished by 
the multitude of healthy, happy, 
vigorous Mellin’s Food children 
all over the world. 


Start your baby on Mellin’s 
Food today and he will gain 
steadily in weight and strength 
and will always be well and strong. 

Our book, “The Care and Feeding. 
of Infants,” tells just what you ought 


to know about the care of your baby. 
Write for a copy today. It is free. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Makers of 
Winslow’s 
Roller Skates 





| 


what joy to * ‘ 
get skates like these! 


Strong, bright, sharp, handsome! You can 
get just the model you want—for hockey, .. 
racing, sailing, figure work or plain skating— 
or screw-on styles. 
d’s greatest skate factory— 
standard for over 50 years. 3 
Christmas will soon be here! Write for our new cata- 


3, containing rules of leading Hockey Asso- 
Winslow's Skates are sold everywhere. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 
Pacific Coast Sales Agency: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
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Farm enterprise in 1847, pilgrim feet from 

all over the world have made a shrine of 
the brook-haunted meadows and pine-crested 
hills in West Roxbury, Massachusetts, where 
Hawthorne later placed the scene of his 
‘*Blithedale Romance. ’’ 

There is something very alluring in the 
romantic story of that socialistic experiment 
of 1841-47, when George Ripley and his asso- 
ciates tried to put their communistic theories 
and their transcendentalism into practise. 
They anticipated Bellamy and Tolstoi. Theirs 
was a beautiful dream of a better life for man- 
kind, and it belongs to the things the world 
will not forget. And there is forever a mystery 
in the psychic sympathy that drew together 
in their youth those gentle philosophers and 
rare children of genius. Perhaps, as Haw- 
thorne suggests, they struck upon what ought 
to be a truth. Posterity may dig it up and 
profit by it. But the farm itself was an early 
and complete failure, and for years the earnest 
Ripley worked hard in New York journalism 
to pay the debts that were left when the 
bubble burst. 

After the burning of the ‘‘Phalanstery’’ and 
the adoption of the theories of Fourier, the 
French sociologist, had hopelessly wrecked the 
project, Brook Farm was bought by West | 
Roxbury, and used for a dozen years as the 
town poor-farm. Hawthorne wrote in 1852, 


Fran since the abandonment of the Brook 





‘-Where once we toiled with our whole, hope- 
ful hearts, the town paupers, aged, nerveless 
and disconsolate, now creep sluggishly afield.’’ | 

For the past forty years the farm has been 
the site of an orphanage, maintained by the 
Lutherans of Boston, and half a hundred little 
children now wear to its roots the grass in the 
yard where the Brook Farmers welcomed their 
distinguished visitors, and play in the neigh- 
boring groves where once rippled the laug!iter | 
of the masqueraders, *‘as if Comus and his 
crew were holding their revels in one of its 
lonesome glades. ’’ 

The present-day visitor to Brook Farm meets 
his first disappointment when he finds that 
only one of the numerous buildings of the 
community has survived. That is a small 
structure known as the Margaret Fuller Cot- 
tage, although there is no evidence that the 
brilliant Miss Fuller ever occupied it, except 
possibly as a visitor. The natural surround- 
ings, however, have changed but little in all 
these years. There is the same brook, flowing 
under the arching elms and willows, and thence 
across the green meadows to the silvery Charles 
in the distance. There are the same broad 
fields, sunny uplands, and beautiful groves of 
pine. : 

But the ‘‘Hive,’’ the original farmhouse 
which the colony first occupied, was burned 
while used as the West Roxbury almshouse. 
Its site is now a part of the orphanage yard, 
which is terraced down to the highway and 
the brook. The ‘‘Nest,’’ which stood across 
the road, was likewise claimed by the flames 
a few years ago. That was occupied by the 
famous school in which Charles A. Dana was 
a teacher and George William Curtis one of 
the pupils. | 

The most interesting spots are reached by a | 
few minutes’ walk along a field road which | 
winds among the hills. On the highest spot 
on the farm is the cellar of the ‘‘Eyrie,’’ built 
in 1512, and thenceforth the chief building of 
the community. The structure was erected 
upon a ledge, and the cellar was formed in 
curious fashion by broad walls of earth brought | 
from near by. Within it, tangled bushes and | 
straight young cedars are growing, and the | 
feet of the pilgrim stumble over a broken | 
brick or two—all that is left of the famous 
**Eyrie. ’’ 

A gravelly plateau on the hill slope in front 
was the site of the big ‘‘ Phalanstery,’’ burned 
in 1846, when almost ready to be occupied. 
Farther off, to the south, were the Morton 
Cottage—where for a time the ‘‘Harbinger’’ 
was printed—and the greenhouses and beauti- 
ful gardens. On a little knoll, with cedars 
and large boulders in both front and rear, 
stands the Margaret Fuller Cottage, a small 
red structure in the form 0: a Maltese cross. 
This is still occupied. | 

In the splendid grove of stately pines, which | 
is immediately in the rear of the cottage and 
the cellar of the ‘‘Eyrie,’’ the visitor goes first | 
to the great mass of rock known as Pulpit | 
Rock, or Eliot’s Pulpit, where, according to | 
tradition, John Eliot preached to the Indians. | 
In this grove and round this rock much of the | 
story of the ‘‘Blithedale Romance’’ is worked | 
out. The fate of the unhappy Zenobia comes | 





to mind as you look through the dark woods | 
to the river, where the tragic events took place 
that are described in that weird chapter 
called ‘*‘Midnight.’’ 

Not far from Pulpit Rock are two unmarked 
graves, where sleep the only members of the 


OA, | 
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an a oe a 
Clair Minot 
Brook Farm community who died during those 
five years. Deeper in the woods are several 
other graves, concerning which there is much 
mystery and many conflicting stories. They 
are usually called ‘‘the Indian graves,’’ but 
some local authorities say that Revolutionary 
soldiers are buried there, and others that 
paupers were there interred when the place 
was the West Roxbury poor-farm. Anyway, 
they are not the graves of Brook Farm Tran- 

scendentalists. 

In all, about two hundred persons were 
actively connected with the Brook Farm exper- 
iment. There were fifteen at the beginning, 
and at times, a year or two later, the number 
on the farm exceeded one hundred. It was 
constantly varying, and few were left when 
the end came. Most of the number were 
young people, and a score or more gained 
special eminence in later years. The air was 
sufficiently charged with romance to bring 
about in the course of time no fewer than four- 
teen happy marriages among those who met 
there. 

The experiment was an outgrowth of the 
theories discussed by a little group of scholarly 
Boston people, who were called—first in deri- 
sion by outsiders—the Transcendental Club. 
George Ripley, a Unitarian clergyman of, 
Boston, who abandoned the pulpit in despair, 
was a leading member of the group, and became 
the founder of Brook Farm; but he could 
induce only two of his associates to join him 
as actual residents of the farm—Hawthorne 
and John S. Dwight, later the celebrated 
musical critic. Most of the prominent Tran- 
scendentalists were occasional visitors, how- 
ever, and are commonly associated with the 
enterprise—Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau, Ban- 
croft, Miss Fuller, James Freeman Clarke, 


| Theodore Parker, William Henry Channing, 


and others. 

The hard work in the fields and shops—in 
which the women joined, wearing bloomers— 
was plentifully mixed with play. There were 
picnics, excursions, entertainments, dances, 
music and games. And in the work and play 
there was the dreaming of poets and philoso- 
phers—the idealistic vision of a Utopia. But 
there was disillusionment. From the first there 
were financial difficulties. The early zeal could 
not continue. It was said in Hawthorne’s 
ease that he went to Brook Farm ‘‘to drive 
the chariots of the sun, and found himself 
milking a kicking cow in a barn-yard.’’ The 
burning of the chief building completed the 
wreck that the surrender to Fourierism had 
foreshadowed, and so Brook Farm became a 
gentle memory instead of a mighty forge for 
the social regeneration of humanity. 

But it is a memory that the world will cling 
to—an episode about which hovers a flavor of 
mystery and romance such as seldom permeates 
the atmosphere of our practical, workaday New 


England world. 
* & 


A HARD ROAD. 


) carry the borax to market from its native 
beds in Nevada and California, it -was 
necessary to make a road for the heavy 
wagons across Death Valley, the hottest portion 
of the desert. The *‘Illustrated Sketches of 
Death Valley’’ tell what were the difficulties 
of road-making, and how these were overcome. 


From end to end the center of the valley is 
one long salt marsh, and in most places it is 
so soft or wet that even a man would need 
snow-shoes to insure his safety. Elsewhere, 
however, the ooze has been crusted over. This 
crust is, in places, very thin and treacherous, 
and only in one locality does it seem to be firm. 

Wherever this crust has been cut through, 
the slimy salt mud has been found to be of 
immeasurable depth—immeasurable with any 


|line or pole. Dr. C. Hart Merriam’s corps of 


scientists cut through in one place, and easily 


| shoved a pole down fifteen feet. There is no 


guessing how much deeper the slime is. 

However, a road must be had, and so the 
workmen went about over the marsh where 
the crust seemed to be thickest, and sounded it 
with sledge-hammers. They found that the 
crust was a mixture of salt and sand. Even- 
tually, a route was decided upon. The road 
was then to be graded, and probably for the 
first time in the world a road of the length of 
this one was graded exclusively with sledge- 
hammers. 

It was made across a stretch of solid salt 
some eight miles wide. Ina sense, it was level 
—there were no hills or valleys. In another 
sense, there was scarce a level square inch 
on the whole bed, for the salt crust had, prob- 
ably through the influences of heat and mois- 
ture from below, been torn and twisted and 
thrown up into jagged peaks, pyramids. and 
crisscrossed ridges. They were not high,— 
none, perhaps, more than four feet,—but there 
was not enough level space for a man’s foot 


| between them 


Judging that the crust would sustain the 
weight of the wagons, the workmen swung 
their sledge-hammers day after day, until they 
had beaten down these pinnacles into a smooth 
pathway six feet wide. It was, perhaps, the | 
most laborious engineering work ever done in 
the country. 
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) Hand-Carved Cuckoo Clock |i) 
R) The cases of these quaint Clocks (Ak 
© are finely hand-carved, and are K\ fl 
~\ produced by the peasants in- nN 

NY habiting the Black Forest district 
} of Germany. The Clock has NN 
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Good physicians 

{ will tell you that 

wae. wool underwear 

a wards off 

, cold-weather 
diseases 


Ask your own doctor 
if you have any doubt 
about the importance of 
wearing woolen undergarments. It’s 
merely a matter of selecting the proper kind— 
the kind that has health-giving qualities. 


ve 
er 


But be sure 
— (ou get 
GREENE'S 


TRADE MARK 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


is made of pure stock, so knit that it gives proper warmth, yet affords 
ventilation and complete absorption of perspiration. 














Get Rockwood's Standard Wool Underwear—the “‘ ounce of pre- fi 
vention that’s worth a pound of cure.”’ j 


ET - 


GREEN E’ 


WARRANT E D 


SYRUP * TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 


YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


25° 


In natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel's hair and fancy 
colors. Avoid substitutes. Look for the Rockwood label in 
the neck and on the waistband of every garment. 


Price $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 Ve 
$2.00, $2.25 and $2.50 per | jf 
garment, according to quality. 


Your dealer should have Rockwood’s Standard Wool 
Underwear. We do not sell direct, but if he hasn't it, send 
us his name and we will see that you are supplied. Let 

us mail you complimentary copy of our latest booklet. 
Replete with valuable health suggestions. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD 
& CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 
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) The New Companion Sewing Machine 


‘ A Beautiful and Useful Holiday Gift 


E have a sewing machine which we have been placing in American homes for the past thirty-two years, under our original 
Factory-to-Home Plan, which enables us to supply the highest grade at a large saving to the purchaser. Our experience with 
the New Companion, after tens of thousands of these machines have been in daily use for over a quarter of a century, has been 

so highly satisfactory that we believe it would be for your interest to learn more about this sewing machine. 


**I received my New Companion Sewing Machine in good condition, and have given it a thorough 
test, and find it gives perfect satisfaction. Have used several higher-priced machines, but find my New 
Companion excels them all. I pronounce it a perfect machine in all respects.’’—Mrs. Herman L. 
Campbell, Vermont. 

‘I have had my machine over seventeen years, and a new shuttle now is the first thing I have had 
to buy for it except a few needles. Nearly all kinds of work have been done on it, from stitching heavy 
boat sails to the finest cambric.’’—Mrs. Edward H. Johnson, Maine. 


“I have had my machine for over ten years, and it does as good work now as ever, and if I had to 
buy another, it would still be the New Companion. ’’—Mrs. W. H. Williams, Connecticut. 


STYLES AND PRICES 


All transportation charges to any freight office in New England will be paid by us. 
**MODEL A’’ TYP. 





STYLE _1. Box Top, Five Drawers . F : . P ‘ . ‘ $18.25 

STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . ‘ ‘ “ i i 21.25 

STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . F ‘ ‘6 é ‘ ‘ 22.25 
**MODEL B’’ TYPE 

STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers ‘ ‘ ‘ “ ‘ $19.75 


STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. ‘ r ‘ ; ‘ 20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . " i i ‘ s 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . ‘ . . é , . 24.75 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . : s ‘i P P 26.75 
We are also pleased to announce a new machine 
** MODEL C”’ TYPE 
STYLE 25C. Rotary, Automatic Lift 


Easy running, noiseless, very speedy, with a wonderful new self-adjusting tension 
that requires no attention from the operator. 


$24.50 


wy»: 





Every machine is shipped all set up and ready for immediate use, and safe delivery 
is guaranteed. A full set of finest attachments included. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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